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New Books of Distinctive Worth 


The Business of Selling INDIA 





By Harotp WHITEHEAD j 
Head of Department of Business Methods Sales Relations, | 
College of Business Administration, Boston University | OCT 3] 1922 
253 pages Price, $1.40 


HIS text for high schools presents a new point of view with reference to 

the whole problem of salesmanship training. While making clear the voca- 

tional, psychological, and general education values of the subject matter, it subor- 
| a dinates these things te the service idea underlying all good salesmanship. 

The book is rich in vocational content and through its study students 
should be able to lay a solid foundation on which to build a successful career. 
Here is real practical help with the application of principles and theories to every- 
day selling. Ample material for classroom work is provided in the problems and 
questions following each chapter. Wholesale and specialty salesmanship are treated 
as well as retail selling. The presentation is friendly and interesting and illustrated 
by actual experiences. 





Wess ERS 


: Essentials of Economics 
| By Frep Rocers Faircuitp, Ph, D. 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 





« & 544 pages Illustrated Price, $1.60 


RITTEN with a clear understanding of the mental ability of the average 
| high school pupil, this book presents those facts and principles of the 
science that will help him to become a more intelligent aitizen. The study is 
confined to fundamentals and avoids questions upon which there is difference of 
opinion. Facts are explained exactly as they are, and there is no attempt to show 
how things should be. The treatment is scientific, up to date, and thorough and 
is reénforced by illustrations, charts, graphs, etc. 

Illustrative problems are given at the end of each chapter in order to 
clarify and apply the principles and train the student in economic reasoning. The 
definitions have been made to agree as closely as possible with popular usage. 
The book is written in an easy, simple, straightforward style. 


eAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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. “ac | | GENERAL SCIENCE 
The Anderson Arithmetics alee 


“ | By J. C. Logvencuru 

that will get results Principal, Allison Junior High School | 
: ‘ | Wichita, Kansas 
They are modern, they are scientific, 


Meet the demand for a series 





| | HE teacher who wishes to follow, wholly or 
they make use of the most recent class- | | T in part, his own general science course, or 
room experimentation. supplement the textbook by references to 
other books, will find this Syllabus of definite 
- value. It offers materia] for classes of every de- 
They also represent years of practical scription, so that a selection of subject matter 
experience on the part of the author. They can be made to suit the particular needs of any 
° junior high school or high school. 

are, therefore, built only upon those ex- 

pert theories which will actually function The Syllabus covers all subjects required for a 


complete course by giving exact page _ refer- 
ences to textbooks in which the topics are treated. 
In all, thirteen books are referred to, including 
nine most commonly used general science text- 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS con- | books. 
centrate upon the difficult facts of arith- 


in securing results. 


General Science Syllabus is not intended to be 





metic,—facts which have been determined followed slavishly. It simply outlines, with many 
© * . | references, the whole subject matter of general 
by classroom experimentation. Practical | science so that the teacher may choose the con- 


experience has presented these facts and | |} tent of his own course and the students may 
drilled upon them in such a way that re | have a guide to the study of any topic assigned. 
sults are bound to follow. 


Write our nearest office and find out qe 
more about this series. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Cloth. viii+64 pages. Price 80 cents 








New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 




































POTTER, JESCHKE, AND GILLET’S 
ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


WATCH. SALES GROW: 





THREE-BOOK EDITION | 


Primary Book, Grades 3 and 4 Intermediate Book, Grades 5 and 6 
Complete Book, Grades 7 and 8 





Ginn and Company 
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PRESIDENT SHANKLIN RESIGNS 


President William A. Shanklin of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, has re- 
signed, and Vice-President Leroy Howland was 
elected acting president. 

Dr. Shanklin has for fourteen vears been one 
of the leaders in college activities of New 
England with ever increasing influence until 
his health, a year ago, required enforce 
absence from active ofiicial- life. His letter, 
which follows, speaks for him :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees: 

Permit me again to express my deep appreciation of 
the year’s leave of absence now closing. 

Fourteen years ago, upon my inauguration as the ninth 
president of Wesleyan University, sensible both to my op- 
portunity and stern responsibility, I pledged my every 
strength, with God’s help, “to foster this university, to 
maintain her high ideals, to labor unceasingly for the 
deepening and broadening of her service and influence.” 

That vow has been kept, and some things have been ac- 
complished under my leadership of the university, results 
abiding. —results to which many have contributed, but one 
above all, Mrs. Shanklin, whose rare and constant help- 
fulness and inspiration have made these things possible: 
the curriculum has been revised and strengthened, the fac- 
ulty and undergraduate body both have been doubled, the 
assets trebled, the income potentially almost quadrupled 
and the university has grown greatly in its standing and 
Prestige. 

Indeed, it is now in such condition in respect to 


scholastic attainments time seems opportune for me to be 
relieved of the exacting and arduous duties of the presi- 
dency and so I request,—returning to you the sacred trust 
which passed into my hands June 30, 1909. 

My prayer is that Wesleyan, holding fast to her old 
traditions, continuing to stress the intellectual life and 
personal character, may attain heights of service and ine 
fluence of which no man today can see the summit. 

William Arnold Shanklin. 

Wesleyan University is one of the outstand- 
ing educational institutions of the Methodist 
Churches and takes high rank in New England. 
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PUTNEY’S EARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCE 


L. H. Putney, representing Little, Brown & 
Company for many years, was in Japan when 
the shake-up came, and wert through the 
Tekyo-Yokohama horrors with ene thrill, 
thump and shudder after another, thankful to 
he alive. His clothes with the exception of 
what he wore at the time as well as other 
assets, including records and documents, went 
by fire and water into the hereafter. With his 
Palm Beach suit adapted to the sub-tropics, he 
caught a steamer for Vancouver via the Nor- 
thern Pacific route and had many a day to 
shiver, and not until the last of September did 
he land in British Columbia and stock up on 
comfertable apparel which he wore across the 
border unmolested by tariff inspectors. 

Boulder, Colorado, never looked so good to 
Putney as when he settled down to real home 
life in America once more. 








PRESIDENT CAMPBELL OF BERKELEY 


Dr, William W. Campbell, the new president 
of the University of California, Berkeley, says: 
“Educational paternalism and a flood of fad 
elective courses constitute the menace and 
danger of present-day collegiate training, the 
primary function of which is supposed to be a 
drilling of the faculties and not mere enter- 
tainment.” After which he goes on to advocate 
the abolition of such courses as lead to a col- 
lege degree with little or no effort or mental 
development on the part of the student, and 
the curbing of the instructor, “ who contents 
himself with pouring formal information into 
students by convenient, painless processes.” 

This may be wisdom or folly, may lead to a 
new America or a mummified old America. It 
will be interesting to see whether it is bio- 
logical or geological; whether it faces cur 
grandchildren or our grandfathers. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF JOHN MORLEY 


Dr. Thwing, president emeritus of Western 
Reserve University, recently spoke in the 
chapel to the students of the College for 
Women on John Moriey, for ‘he had known 
the great statesman many years. He pointed 
out certain elements in the character anil 
career which were geod teachings for the 
students of the College and of the Univer- 
sitv. 

He noted the gradual rise in power of Lord 
Morley from the day when he came from 
Oxford to London to make his way, down to 
the day of his death. As editor, author of 
many volumes, including the great “Life of 
Gladstone,” member of Parliament, Secretary 
for Ireland and for India, and as president of 
the Privy Council, he had indeed, as Dr. 
Thwing said, made his way. His progress also 
had been marked by many friendships. Glad- 


stone, John Stuart Mill, George Eliot, and 
others, were among his intimates. He him- 
self was a man of reasoned thoughtfulness or 
of thoughtful reasonableness. He was quite 
remote from the “thunderings,” as he called 
them, of Carlyle. He was a great worker. Dr, 
Thwing said that Lord Morley told him that 
Mr. Gladstene left no less than three 
hundred thousand pieces cf manuscript 
which he had to examine, and Lord 
Morley said: “It almost killed me!” 
His sense of justice, of fairness, was keen. It 
is not generally known that the executcrs of 
Disraeli asked Lord Morley to write Disraeli’s 
official life. A more conclusive evidence of 
intellectual fairness it would be impossible to 
find. “And why did you not do it?” Lord 
Morley was asked. His reply was: “ The result 
would not have been artistic!” 





C. C. BOYNTON OF LOS ANGELES 


Cyrus Clark Boynton, who passed away on 
August 19, was prominent in the educational 
and business activities of Los Angeles for 
thirty-six years. He was one of the first men 
of New England to establish himself in South- 
ern California. He was a native of Vermont, 
born on a typical Green Mountain farm in 1845, 
was educated at Middlebury College and at 
Amherst College. He was principal of a Ver- 
mont seminary and superintendent of schools at 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, from which position 
he-went to Los Angeles, where he established 
the first Teachers’ Agency on the Pacific Coast 
in 1890, and through that agency brought a 
vast number of teachers from the East to 
Southern Catifornia. For thirty years he was 


a> 


a great educational prometer of Southern Cali- 
fornia. In 1909. having built up a highly pros- 
perous Savings and Loan Association, his sen, 
E. C. Boynton, the presert efficient manager, 
teok charge of the Boynton Teachers Agency. 
C. C. Boynton was prominent in the church 
life and various civic interests of Southern 
California for about forty years. He went to 
California the vear- before the National Educa- 
tion Association held its first meeting. on the 
ceast and was aiways its ardent champion. It 
Was our to know Cyrus Clark 
Boynton intimately from the second year he 
was in California, and his passing means much 


privilege 


to wus. 





ATTENTION TO EYESIGHT 


Making due allowance for the extravagance 
of propaganda it is much in evidence that more 
attention should be given to the eyesight cf 
children. When a high official propagandist 
sav's that six million school children of America 
are handicapped by poor eyesight he is speak- 
ing as a propagandist and not as a scientist, 
for no one knows anything about the eyesight 
of the 24,000,000 school children in America 
as must be known to find that 6,000,000 school 
children are handicapped. 

It would be of infinitely greater service to 
actually test all the children in a city of 
ten thousand school children and know scien- 
tifically that 2,500 of the children were handi- 
capped. It would be difficult to demonstrate 
scientifically that 2,500 children out of 10,000 
were really handicapped. That word “ handi- 
cap” is a big word to use in connection with 
school children. 

When it is said that in cne large city careful 
study was made of several thousand school 
children and 90 per cent. of the children had 
defective vision it should be stated in what city 





it was, in what schocls the test was made, and 
what scientist made the “ careful 
study.” 

It is like much cf the talk of the “ physicaily 
unfit” Americans in the World War, where a 
backwoodsman in Maine walked sixty-eight 
miles tc the Army headquarters to be told 
that he had a “fallen arch,” which he had 
never discovered. 

It is amusing to hold up as a horrible ex- 
ample the handicap of Theodore Roosevelt's 
defective eyesight. Severai million Americans 
might well pray for such a handicap if it 
would make a Roosevelt of them. 

It needs no absurd statements to convince any 
one that defective eyesight needs attention; 
that the eyesight of every child should be 
tested; that eyesight shou!d be protected and 
improved when possible; that no ciild should 
be handicapped by poor eyesight; that school 
lighting should not be harniful to the eyesight 
of children, and we believe a campaign that 
calls attention to these needs will meet with 
universal approval. 
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PIONEERS IN EDUCATION— VIII.) 
DR. Z. X. SNYDER 


A. E, WINSIIP 


The passing of Mrs. Z. X. Snyder at her 
home in Greeley, Colorado, on September 11, 
recalis a delightful and extended acquaintance 
with Dr. Snyder, one of the most interesting 
educational leaders oi our day. 

It seems but yesterday that Dr. Snyder re- 
ceived a telegram in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
asking him to go to Greeley and consider the 
acceptance of the presidency of the State 
Teachers College. 

I had been with Dr. and Mrs. Snyder in their 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Normal School 
home for a week. Tor several years I had 
enjoyed the friendship of these most unusual 
school people. 

At the time to which | refer Dr. Snvder had 
been appointed state superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania by Governor Pattison, the first Demo- 
crat who had enjoyed the inonor of being Gov- 
ernor of that state, and Dr. Snyder had the un- 
usual distinction in Pennsylvania of having 
always been a Democrat. He was easily the 
ieading public school man of the state. and 
Governor Pattison, with unconcealed pride, 
named him as the head of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Being new to guber- 
natorial functicning, there was some technical 
irregularity in the time or method of making 
the appcintment and the matter was taken to 
the courts. 

The three of us were in delightful conversa- 
tien in their very lovely apartment in the 
dermitery looking out upen as attractive a 
campus as any iustitution. cowd., boast, and 
off beyond upen as charming a landscape. as 
the foothills of the Alleghames possess. 

A telegram was brought in, and Dr. Snyder, 
in his noble presence, stood, silent, for some 
minutes after he read it. Mrs. Snvder and I 
looked anxiously at each cther, until he read 
the decision of the court that he not only 
could not serve as state superintendent, but 
further that he could not be appointed in 
Governor Pattison’s term of office. 

Philosophically he accepted the situation, 
and Mrs. Snyder remarked that personally she 
was pleased that they did not have to leave 
their very attractive home. 

It was an hour and more that we joked about 
the skill with which the Republican court was 
keeping the offices out of Democratic control, 
when a second telegram was brought to Dr. 
Snyder, who smiled in silence for some minutes 
and then remarked that it was interesting, at 
just that time, to be invited to come to Greeley, 
Colorado, with Mrs. Snyder and consider a 
Proposition to become the president of the then 
quite new State Teachers College. They both 
Tegarded it as a joke, Mrs. Snyder saying she 


would like to see themselves leaving that 
glorious country for the deserts in the New 
West. 

It was fortunate for them and tor Cclorado 
that I had known Greeley for sixteen years; 
that I was with them to speak with ardent 
pride of what had happened to Greeley in 


. sixteen years, and tc prophesy what another 


sixteen years would do for that new ‘institution. 


‘More for the pleasure of a first trip into the 


Great West he finally, but reluctantly, replied 
that they would visit Greeley. 

Often in aiter years in their very beautiful 
home on the wonderiul oasis campus at Greeley 
we three recalled that afternoon in _ their 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, school home. 

I first knew the Snyders when he was super- 
intendent of schools at Greensburg, Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania. He was even then 
2 young man of distinction, easily the leading 
nublic school man championing the theories of 
Huxley, Darwin and Tyndall. 

He was as enthusiastic a Methodist in re- 
igion as he was a Democrat in politics. It was 
while superintendent in Greensburg that he 
Was on the pregram oi the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America. 

A third of a century ago the General Cenfer- 
ence of the Methodist Church was where 
Colonel William Jennings Bryan seems to be to- 
day,andthe oniy reason there was no fuss made 
about his glorification of the science cf Darwin, 
Huxley, and Tyndall was because of the youth- 
tul enthusiasm of the youngster who had for 
some unknown cause been injected into their 
program. 

And his name—Zachariah Xenophon-—helped 
to increase the amusement of those reverend 
Bishops and other brethren. I saw him soon 
after and his account of that adventure was a 
classic. 

A graduate of Waynesburg College,a school 
principai, and later superintendent of Greens- 
burg, Snyder shot into prominence by his in- 
tense and intelligent devotion to natural science 
from the standpoint of Huxiey, Darwin, and 
Tyndali, which devotion was crystallized in the 
naming of a son, “ Tyndall.” The Pennsylvania 
county institutes of that day afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for a man with Dr. Snyder's 
message and brilliantly impressive way of 
presenting it. 

At the time Dr. Snyder was magnifying 
natural science another man, destined to be 
famous, came into the progressive education 
arena in Pennsylvania, a young man who cap- 
tivated the state from the east as Dr. Snyder 
did from the west end of the state. Thomas M. 
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Balliet, superintendent of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, won fame outside as well as inside the 
state, and Springfield, Massachusetts, as inviting 
a field jor a progressive educator as there was in 
America, called Dr. Balliet to its superintend- 
ency, and Dr. Snyder succeeded him at Reading, 
which was then the most conspicuous city in 
Pennsylvania in educational progress. We omit 
extensive reference to Reading, since it will 
be quite adequately accounted for in the 
article on Dr. Balliet. 

Dr. Snyder’s fame made him the logical can- 
didate for the principalship of the Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School, to which he 
brought much fame, nationally, placing him 
so distinctly in the lead professionally that, as 
we have already said, he was the outstanding 
figure for state superintendent, No other maa 
hetween the seas was as likely to be selected 
for the presidency of an aimbitious State Nor- 
mal School as was he, and the call to Colorado 
was merely indicative of the appreciation 
throughout the country. 

Immediately he placed the Greeley State 
Teachers College at the front in scholarship, in 
science, and in modern psychology. No uni- 
versity between the seas was abreast D%. 
Snyder’s institution in the natural sciences, 
le2ding Stanford even in museum of birds, in 
rumber, in varieties, and in artistic preserva- 
tion. 

In all this Mrs. Snyder was his comrade in 
scholarship and in sportsmanship. She knew 
fish 2nd wild fowl as masterfully as did he. 
She had her own sportsman equipment, was 
as untiring on a tramp as was he, and would 
sheot game from the seat of the buggy un- 
erringly. Immediately Dr. Snyder was a 
national leader on educational, scientific, and 
proiessional platicrms, and their home was 
the most hospitable professionally we have 
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known. Three times in the run of years we 
ate a Christmas dinner in their Greeley home 
with no other announcement than a telegram 
en route in the morning. There was always 
company, but I was always at home like one of 
the household. 

Dr. Snyder could serve turkey, goose, or 
grouse as no one else has ever done when [| 
have been at table. He would take every 
bone out of the fowl and lay, “clean as a bone.” 
on a side dish, without disturbing the ferm of 
the fowl in the least. 

One of the great luxury visits with the 
Snyders was at West Chop, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, when | had the fertune to have a Sum. 
mer School in hand with no werrvy about 
finances. Dr. and Mrs. Snyder were there for 
a full month as were Professor George Herber: 
Palmer and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. It 
was a rare pleasure to give the Snyders such 
a month of luxurious living with most con- 
genial comradeship with ability to pay ade- 
quately for light service. We have never had 
just such a month, and they always referred 
to it as a delightful season of pleasure and 
profit. 

For twenty-four years Dr. Snyder presided 
over the State Teachers College with brilliant 
leadership, making possible the present greatly 
enlarged and extended institution. 

| knew the children, of course, in the home, 
and have known the son, a highly prosperous 
lawyer in Greeley, and Laura, Mrs. Hadden, 
whose husband has had an important part in 
the project of the institution Dr. Snyder built 
into the marvelcus professional college it is 
today. The daughter's family, with a grand- 
daughter, made their home with Mrs. Snyder, 
and the sen, with a grandson and granddaugh- 
ter, were so near neighbors that Mrs. Snyder’s 
life has been excepticraily pleasant. 





FOR THE FINAL GOOD 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


I know as my life grows older 
And mine eyes have clearer sight 
‘That under each rank wrong, somewhere, 
There lies the root of right; 
That each sorrow has a purpose, 
By sorrowing oft unguessed. 
But as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is—is best. 


I know that each sinful action y. 
As sure as the night brings shade 
Is somewhere, sometime punished 
Tho the hour be long delayed. 
I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart's unrest, 
And to grow means often to suffer 
But whatever is—is best. 


I know there are no errors 
In the great eternal plan, 

And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 

And I know as my soul speeds onward, 
In its grand eternal quest, 

I shall say as I look backward 


Whatever is—is best. 
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REMAINING YOUNG 
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H, B, WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


Since the days of Ponce de Leon, at least, 
the people who live on the Western hemis- 
phere have been interested to discover or ac- 
quire a “Fountain of Youth.” Many leading 
lights have thought, written and spoken, each 
setting forth his particular prescription for 
“perpetually perpetuating perpetual youth.” 
No one should be more interested in discover- 
ing the true panacea to this coveted quality of 
iife than the teachers in the public schools who 
have dedicated their lives and who are devot- 
ing iheir time to serving the youth of this 
country. 

It is important at the outset to discover and 
determine definitely the essential characteris- 
tics cf youth—to see clearly what is character- 
istically true of the individual who is young. 
Following this fundamental discovery, we may 
concern ourselves with the means to the 
achievement of this ideal and longed-for goal. 

Yeuth stands for up-to-dateness. It is the 
“latest thing” out. It is forward looking, 
happy, venturesome, aggressive for its own 
ends. Not only so, but it possesses the inher- 
ent basis warranting these attitudes, for it is 
dlastic, adjustable, adaptable, growing. There- 
fore, within the limit of its powers and 
possible attainments it may safely project any- 
thing with a fair possibility of its achievement. 

To remain young, therefore, means to re- 
tain unto one’s self as time moves on these na- 
tive qualities and abilities which so definitely 
characterize youth. Of course, there is no way 
to prevent the years from passing by, nor to 
avoid the statistical data which can be reck- 
oned by the calendar. Nor has a way been 
found as yet to prevent the appearance of cer- 
tain external evidences of the passing years, 
such as wrinkled forehead, weakened eyes, third 
teeth, bent back, tottering step, gray hair, or 
no hair. These, however, it should be remem- 
bered are but physical matters resulting from 
the passing of time. Some avoid them or retard 
them longer than others. They, however, 
are not characteristics which determine one’s 
age. Whether one is young or old, is funda- 
mentally determined by whether he yet is a 
youth—growing, adjustable, adaptable, open 
minded, plastic, capable of getting new points 
of view, able to learn to do an old thing in a 
new way and the like or whether he is “sot, 
fixed, crystallized, unadaptable, given to 
doing thé same old things in the same old 
ways, without concern or power to acquire 
new ideas and new .ways of-meeting the*«prob- 
lems and issues of life. While youth is happy, 
joyous, hopeful and sometimes wildly ambi- 
tious, genuine old age is narrow, cranky, easily 
disturbed, living in the past, conservative and 
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sometimes disgustingly despondent, dyspeptic 
and autocratic. 

If these descriptions serve sufficiently to re- 
mind us concretely of the qualities of youth 
end of the characteristics of youthfulness as 
well as of old age, we may now ask what one 
may do as he matures and as he seeks to be- 
come capable and wise to preserve the de- 
sirable qualities of youth. There are many. 
types of things one may do today, I suggest 
but two. I shall discuss these with particular 
reference to the profession represented here 
today —the noblest of all professions—the 
profession of teaching. 

In the first place, if one is to remain young 
it is essential that he find his true work. If 
that true work he teaching, it is important to 
find the particular type of teaching service in 
which one should engage. The finding of this 
werk necessitates discovering the field of 
effort in which one’s interests, longings, anxie- 
ties and hungers are greatest and most en- 
during and in which one’s abilities to do are 
greatest. The finding of one’s true work 
boil establishes a unity of life and guarantees 
the greatest constant inflow of happiness 
which can be had. Out of one’s daily effort to 
serve through his work must he find life’s mu- 
sic and inspiration. Other things which one 
does for diversion in the spirit of play and so- 
ciability make their contribution—each is 
necessary, but the real joy, happiness and soul- 
filling inspiration which comes to one’s life in 
ithese ways is relatively small and insignificant 
as compared with those rich, inspiring, upbuild- 
ing effects which come from daily pursuing 
successfully one’s true work. 

Having found the work to which one should 
give his time and attention and effort for the 
good of society and for the growth, develop- 
ment and expansion of his own self, he should 
see to it that he then does all of those recog- 
nized .things which make definitely for the 
“perpetual perpetuating of perpetual youth.” 
In the work of the teacher, these are of two 
sorts. 

In the first place one must continue to do 
those things which make for general develop- 
ment, culture, and the extension of personality. 
One must continue to read and study both 
widely and fundamentaliy. One must read and 
study those things which are beyond him as 
the subjects he studied in his youth were be- 
yond him. Sttidying under these conditions 
requires occupation, straining, effort, involving 
types of research which means continued 
growth and expansion. One must not only 
read and study but travel, develop new con- 
tacts, and engage in a variety of experiences 
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to the end that all one’s legitimate interests 
and native capabilities and abilities are con- 
tinually exercised and brought into functional 
use. Thus comes an assurance of continued. 
many-sided development. Thus does he keep 
definitely growing in proportion, with the result 
that he does not become unduly and unneces- 
sarily narrow. 

In the second place, one must do specificaily 
and with greater thoroughness than he does 
the things above mentioned and with more 
determination to keep himself up .to date, all 
of those things which find direct application in 
his daily professional duties. Before entering 
teaching one must not only possess a general- 
hackground of training but a_ reasonable 
measure of specialized ability in the field of 
service chosen. Thus one becomes approxi- 
mately adjusted to his field of work. But this 
field is a growing, changing, modifying field. 
If one would keep adjusted therefore, he must 
be growing, changing, modifying, gathering 
the greatest scientific scholarship in his field and 
informing himself with reference to the best 
metheds in his field to the end that he may 
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change and improve his own conduct and 
methods—thus does one “remain young” in 
teaching. 

To be specific, it seems to me that what 
one musi do to remain young in our profes- 
sion may. be fundamentally and clearly indi- 
cated without discussion in a very brief para- 
graph. Any teacher who will through his read- 
ing, study and observation keep himself 
equipped constantly to answer in light of the 
soundest and greatest scholarship and in 
eccordance with the best practice each cf the 
tollowing questions :— 

First—What are the guiding objectives of 
public education ? 

Second—What experience and. activities to- 
gether with related subject matter are adapted 
to achieve in each child to the greatest possible 
extent, the objectives of education? 

Third—How should the teacher go about 
cirecting the child’s learning in order that he 
may achieve the desired results? 

Fourth—With what finish and with wha: 
qualities of thoroughness should one’s teaching 
be done from day to day? 
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KNOW YOUR OWN SCHOOL 


[A questionnaire study for use in Parent-Teacher Associations, prepared by Burr F. Jones, Department of Edu- 


cation, Massachusetts.] 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE STATE TO THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 

Of what officers or boards does the State 
Department of Education consist? 

What is the name and title of the chief offi- 
cer of the department? 

By whom is he chesen and for how long? 

How is the Advisory Board constituted and 
what are its functions? 

‘Into how many and what main divisions is 
the Department of Education divided? 

What jurisdiction over the public schools is 
exercised by the state? 

What work does the state carry on by way 
of vocational education? 

What educational opportunities 
state provide for adults? 

What help, educational and otherwise, 
the state give to adult immigrants? 

In what ways does the state help the schools 
in your town? 

THE TEACHING STAFF. 

What per cent. of your teachers are gradu- 
ates of college, normal school, or city training 
schocl ? ; 

What opportunities are provided by your 
state for training teachers? 

Hew do the courses differ at the various nor- 
mai schools? 

What degrees are given? 


does the 


does 


How does the cost of normal training com- 
pare with the cost of college training? 

How many students from your town are now 
attending normal schools? Does your town 
send its proportionate qucta to normal schools? 

How many teachers from your town 
attended summer school last year? 

What proportion of your teachers have had 
at least two years of teaching experience? 

What proportion of your teachers have been 
teaching in your tcwn for two years—or more? 

What is the average salary paid to elemen- 
tary teachers in your town? 


THE PUBLIC’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


How does your town rank in its abiiity to 
support schools? : 

How does your town rank in the effert i 
is making to support schools? 

What proportion of the total tax of your 
town is devoted to education? How does this 
preportion compare with that of other towtis 
in the same greup? 

How much money is available for the edt 
cation of each child in your schools? From 
local taxes? From the state? From all 
sources? 

How does your town rank in _the total 
amount of..money available for the education 
of each pupil? 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIARY— (Il. ) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Dear Little Diary :— 
I have been too busy to confide in you for 
three days, but I must talk to some one to- 
night, and you are always the safest victim 
because you do not talk back nor violate my 
confidence, 

These days are strenuous days, but I like 
them because one feels so happy and relieved 
when they are over. 

A great mountain of a woman came to see 
me today. Her size ovcrawed me as she sat 
down on an office chair near my desk, ignoring 
the sign, “Do not park here,” which had been 
placed there by an assistant in a waggish 
mood. She was in trouble, and trouble hits 
big people as hard as little people. It is no 
respecter of size. Her sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter wanted to go to high school this fall, but 
had failed in the state eighth-grade examina- 
tion, and therefore had no promotion certifi- 
cate. She was down thirteen points in civil 
government, and the mother was desperate. [I 
thought of the child working from dawn till 
‘dark in the berry fields all summer. I thought 
of the temptations that assail a sixteen-year- 
old girl who tries to battle with the world 
when she should be in school. I thought of 
the poor mother and the story she told me of 
sickness and poverty. I thought of the lazy, 
shiftless man that I knew was lurking some- 
where in the background, whom the girl called 
father. I thought of the plodding patience of 
the mother and children. I massed all of these 
together and weighed them in the baiance with 
the thirteen points in civil government, and 
the result was no longer a minus quantity. I 
gave the girl her chance in high school, where 
she can learn to cook and sew as well as the 
‘book requirements. I blotted out all of the 
thirteen points and remembered them against 
her no more. The big wonian cried for joy 
when I made my decision. It is nerve-wrack- 
ing to see a mountain of flesh give way to 
emotion but I could not help it. Maybe my 
decision would be condemned by staid peda- 
gogues, but I am willing to face it when the 
“judgment is set and the books are opened.” 

A man offered me a dollar for a hcense for 
his dog and asked for the biggest collar I had 
in stock. I asked about his dog, lauded my 
own, told hit I had no authority to issue any 
kind of license excepting temporary permits 
for teachers, and then pointed the way to the 
ofice where one parts with his dollar and gets 
the right to own a dog. 

I have been breathing freely for the last few 
days because all my teaching positions were 
filled and we were all ready to go when the 
School bell rings, but a bomb fell into~ our 


Salem, Oregon 
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camp today. Just exactly seventeen teachers 
got married after they signed contracts to | 
teach and nine of them love their husbands 
so much that they do not care if the state 
superintendent of public instruction revokes 
their ceitificates in accordance with the author- 
rity vested in him by the law of the state. 
I do not care either, for I want them to be 
happy, but I do wish Cupid would begin target 
practice a little earlier in the season so that 
his arrows would reach their destinations 
before the victims sign contracts to teach in 
this county. There are plenty of school 
keepers but not so many school teachers. Why 
cannot Cupid aim at the former? 

I sent the county surveyor forty miles to 
survey the schcol ground at Rock Creek. The 
school board was satisfied, but now comes Joe 
Stevens with a six-page letter to me every 
three days, telling me that he prefers to have 
the line set over sixty-three feet to the north- 
west, and if I do not see to it he is going to 
start condemnation proceedings at once. If 
he could read my thoughts he would know 
that I started condemnation proceedings 
against him on receipt of his first epistle. Joe 
is a bachelor homesteader. He has not much 
to do, but is hypnotized with his own impor- 
tance. The school is the only thing in his com- 
niunity with which he can interfere and be 
sure that he is starting something. I wish he 
would start a billiard hall for adult mountain 
squirrels. One must have some object in life 
while holding down a mountain homestead, 
and one could not discourage a squirrel in his 
nut gathering and work such lasting injury as 
when one keeps a school district in constant 
iurmoil, ' 

We have found an organ for Number 43. 
The school board paid seven dollars for it. 
The seven dollars was given over to the school 
board as the proceeds of a pie social given by 
the teacher and pupils last winter. It was not 
needed to buy wood or pay the janitor so they 
bought the organ and presented it to the 
school. How generous! A man with a truck 
and a hig heart hauled it up to the schoolhouse 
and helped the teacher and children put it on 
the platform. There are only six children in 
that school. They all belong to one family so 
the teacher has the co-operation of all the 
parents in the district. The two oldest pupils 
are twins. Their names are Adam and Eve. 
There will be seven pupils next year because 
one more little chap will be old enough to go 
with his brothers and sisters. I must find time 
scon to visit them and hear them sing to the 
accompaniment of the organ, which is to 
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them the most wonderful instrument ever in- 
vented. 

The iast legislature cremated the annual 
teachers’ institute. I am somewhat lost at this 
season because heretofore when I had a 
moment of leisure I could always spend it 
planning my institute program. I miss _ it 
almost as much as a mother misses the invalid 
child she has cared for so many years 
before it fades away. I am getting a world 
of amusement from the attitude of some 
teachers who come to the office to inquire 
about it. There were always a few who 
grumbled with an exceeding great and 
mighty grumble because they were compelled 
to attend the institute although they were on 
full pay during the time. They always went 
home complaining that they had wasted time 
and had gained nothing. ‘The legislature got 
an inkling of this and acted accordingly. There 
will be no institute vacation. The teachers 
who counted the days from one pay day to 
another will have to stay on the job. Now 
they realize that they always loved the insti- 
tute and come in to tell me so and bemoan 
their fate. I can only smile and say: “It is 
such a relief to me, because I no longer have 
to compel you to attend. You can go to your 
step-sister’s wedding or your grandmother’s 
funeral or down town to buy a new hat with- 
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out asking me to excuse you from the insti- 
tute. We shall have Saturday meetings fre- 
quently throughout the year, but no one will 
have to attend if she does not want to. It will 
he a splendid test of professional spirit, for 
only these whose hearts are in the work will 
be on hand.” 

I called up the district attorney, and asked 
him if a man whose pasture joined a school 
yard had the right to allow his sheep to use 
the school porch as a summer resort. The 
D. <A. said that he was- not _— sure 
about it, but he would look it up in the code 
and write me tomorrow. I do not believe it is 
good policy to put off until tomorrow what 
can be done today, so I told the man to kindly 
drive his sheep back through the break in the 
fence before he repaired it, and scrub the 
porch while we waited for the decision of the 
D. A. 

The mail brought me a box of flowers from 
the hills this afternoon. Withered somewhat 
to be sure but oh, how refreshing they were! 
A little school girl sent them to me as a token 
of appreciation and I would not exchange 
them for all the flowers in the florist’s window. 
Like everybody else, I appreciate appreciation. 
I am going to bed now to dream of the coun- 
tryside where Bessie’s flowers grow. 
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WHO KNOWS? 
C. A. S. DWIGHT, PH. D. 
[Asheville Normal School, Summer Session.] 


How far do you think is a baby’s reach, 

How does he pass from sound to speech; 

When do we start the child to teach? 
Who knows? 


What is the first of the baby’s talk, 

How does its brain teach its feet to walk, 

Why is it grieved when its will is balked, 
Who knows? 


When does the child begin to hear, 

When does a meaning in life appear, 

What makes a thought or a concept clear; 
Who knows? 


How do you think the baby feels 
When now it laughs and again it squeals— 
Or down in its cot it coyly kneels: 

Who knows? 


When baby’s brow by its mother is kissed 

And it pulls at her hair with its tiny fist 

Why are her eyes filled with salty mist: 
Who knows? 


And why, in the case of the biped man, 

So lengthened and helpless is infancy’s span— 

While minute-old spawn strike straight to the van: 
Who knews? 


Did we rise from a clod, or drop from a star; 
Did our barque from the Unseen ground on life’s bar: 
Ask Him who kens nothing of near or of far— 


HE KNOWS! 
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[Message from the National Parent-Teacher Association.] 


America’s supreme gift to democracy is her 
great public school system. It offers to every 
child in the land an opportunity for an educa- 
tion. Education is that which fits us for com- 
plete living; and an educated citizenship is the 
only dependable safeguard for our national in- 
tegrity. 

A child in a public school learns more thar 
is taught in the classroom from books. He 
becomes a unit in a community. He learns to 
live with people. He finds himself. He learns 
to modify his opinicns, to suppress his im- 
pulses, guard his speech, consider the rights 
of others, and to respect law. He adjusts him- 
self to his 2nvircnment. The rich curriculum 
of the school opens to him countless avenues 
of interest, inspiration, information, and prac- 
tical service. 

One cannot think of a school and the children 
and fail to consider the homes from which they 
come. Nor can they fail to recognize how 
handicapped is the child from the very begin- 
ning of life because in countless numbers of 
cases the parents have had no training in the 
right rearing of children. 

That parenthood is still following instine- 
tive and traditional methods in the rearing of 
children is proven by the tragical condition re- 
vealed when the six-year-old enters school, 
when 70 per cent. to 100 per cent. of primary 
children are found to have one to six or more 
physical defects. That teachers are equally 
ignorant is proven by the fact that children 
leaving school carry their defects with them. 
Yhe great need is to make it generally 
known that applied science has as great value 
in the home and school as on the farm. For- 
merly children had pedigrees only; there were 
no standards by which they might be measured. 
The mest devoted mother scught in vain for 
dependable counsel. All that is changed today, 
thanks to the reseach work being done in child- 
welfare. Today there is no excuse for parent 
or teacher not to know where the child stands 
in the scale of accepted standards. To know 
his physical, mental, social, and moral strength 
or weakness, his handicaps or his aptitudes, 
and learn from. scientific and dependabie 
sources just how to heip the child realize his 
petentiai best. The home or the school which 
fails to realize the benefits cf applied science 
to the future welfare of the child, fails in its 
duty to the child, to the state, and to God 
Fortunately it is part of the psychology of 
parenthood to want better opportunity for 


the children than they themselves enjoyed. 
They want the best for John and Mary, but 
what is the best, what even is good enough? 
They do not know. They are seeking to find 
out and once informed it is they who vote for 
the taxes they themselves must pay for needed 
expansion and improvements. 

In these chaotic days of world adjustment 
new duties confront educators. One of 
supreme importance is how to combat the 
menace of the future which threatens the 
reace cf the world at the expiration of the 
ten-year disarmament agreement in 1929. 
With all the nations of Europe hating each 
other, and some great nations hating us, are 
we getting ready to do our part in creating a 
Federation of the World? 

We have long recognized that the glory of 
any nation lies in the quality of its citizens and 
citizens are only children grown up. The 
quality of the citizen is determined by the 
quality of his environment, home training, and 
education. We believe that the children are 
the hope of the world, and the solution of the 
whole problem of national stability and of 
permanent world peace lies with the type of 
educaticn and training given to the children 
of the uation. ‘To train aright is our inescap- 
able obligation. 

If diplomacy can stave off for another ten 
years open rupture between nations, and if an 
international program of education for world 
citizenship were put into effect for the children 
of ail lands, there would develop a new spirit 
of toleration, of mutual understanding and 
respect, of co-operation and _fraternalism, 
through reatization of the contribution each 
has made to racial progress, to civilization and 
of our inter-dependence one upon another, that 
would go a long way toward solving the peace 
problem. 

Here in the United States we must train the 


children in home, school, and church to the 


value of community federation, if they are 
ever, as adults, to enter into the more complex 
relationships of a Werld Federation. 

The children of today must be taught to feel 
and to practice not toleration only, but com- 
radeship with those from other lands. Parents 
need to learn this, tov. We should, in our 
homes aud schools, cuitivate a spirit of local, 
national, and international appreciation and 
geod will, through recognition of our common 
love for the finer things of the spirit, repre- 
sented by patriotism, progress, and peace. 





Learning we find in books, but wisdom in ourselves.—John Lancaster Spalding, 
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CLASS PROCEDURE IN GETCHELL SPELLING—(V.) 


effect 
distribute 
general 
tomorrow 
consider 
against 
complete 
search 
treasure 
popular 


Christmas 
interest 

often 
stopped 
motion 
theatre 
improvement 
century 

total 

mention 


arrive 
supply 
assist 
difference 
examination 
particular 
affair 
course 
neither 
local 


marriage 
further 
serious 
doubt 
condition 
government 
opinion 
believe 
system 
possible 


piece 
certain 
witness 
investigate 
therefore 
too 
pleasant 
guess 
circular 
argument 


volume 
organize 
summon 
official 
victim 


estimate 
accident 
invitation 
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LESSON 1. 


-f-t 
d-t-b-t 
g-n-r-l 
t-m-r-w 
c-s-d-r 
-g-st 
c-pl-t 
s-ch 
tr-s-r 
p-p-l-r 

LESSON 2. 
-r-$-m-s 
i-t-st 

-f-n 
s-p-d 
m-t-n 
t-tr 
imp-v-m-t 
c-t-y 
t-t-l 
m-t-n 

LESSON 43. 
-I-v 

S*p-y 
~S-3t 
d-f-ne 
ex-m-t-n 
p-t-c-l-r 
-f-r 
c-s 
n-t-r 
l-c-1 

LESSON 4. 
m-r-g 

f-t-r 
S-r-s 
d-t 
c-d-t-n 
g-v-m-t 
-p-n-n 
b-l-v 
s-t-m 
p-s-bl 

LESSON 5. 
p-c 
c-t-n 
w-t-s 
inv-t-g-t 
t-r-i-r 
t- 
pl-s-t 
certs 
a-g-m-t 
LESSON 6. 
Vien 
org-n-e 
s-m-n 
of-l 


v-t-m 


es-m-t 
a-d-t 
iny-t-n 


FREDERICK G, 


result 

deal cut 
g-n-r-| Grant 
day after today 
think 

lean -g-st 
entire 

hunt 

wealth 


liked by all 


December 25 
i-t-st on money 
frequently 
halted 

action 
amusement place 
advancement 

100 years 

t-t-1 loss 

speak of 


come 
furnish 

help 

d-f-nc between 
test 

exact 

splendid -f-r 

c-s of action 
n-t-r nor 

l-c-l train 


wedding 

more distant 
solemn 
hesitation 

in good c-d-t-n 
rule 

judgment 

think 

plan 

can be done 


p-c of cake 
sure 

one who sees 
examine 

for that reason 
t- much 
cheerful 

g-s right 

round 
discussion 


contents 


arrange 


call 

a public of-l 
v-t-m of 
circumstances 
compute 
mishap 
cordial iny-t-n 


GETCHELL 
accept 9 -c-pt to take 
impossible 10 imp-s-bl can’t be 
LESSON 7. 
concern 1 c-n-n deep c-n-n 
associate 2 as-o-t companion 
automobile 3 a-t-m-b-1 vehicle 
various 4 v-r-s different 
decide 5 d-d make up 
one’s mind 
entitle 6 ent-1 give a right to 
political 7 p-t-c-l p-t-c-l parties 
national 8 n-t-n-l n-t-n-l parks 
recent 9 r-nt not long ago 
business 10 b-s-n-s trade 
LESSON 8. 
refer 1 r-f-r [to r-f-r to 
minute 2 m-n-t 60 seconds 
ought 3 o-t should 
absence 4 ab-e being away 
conference 5 c-nf-n-e consultation 
Wednesday 6 -d-y 4th day of week 
really 7 r-l-y truly 
celebration 8 -l-b-t-n public -l-b-t-n 
folks 9 f-s people 
meant 10 m-t intended 
LESSON 9. 
earliest 1 -r-st first 
whether 2 w-t-r w-t-r or 
distinguish 3 d-t-g-h make out 
consideration 4 c-s-d-t-n regard 
colonies 5 c-l-n-s African c-l-n-s 
assure 6 a-s-r make certain 
relief 7 r-l-f aid 
occupy 8 o-c-py take possession 
probably 9 p-b-ly most likely 
foreign 10 f-r-n f-r-n and 
domestic 
LESSON 10. 
expense 1 exp-n-e cost 
responsible 2 r-p-s-bl liable 
beginning 3 b-g-n-g start 
application 4 ap-l-t-n request 
difficulty 5 d-f-ty with great d-f-ty 
scene 6 sn view 
finally 7 f-n-l-y at last 
develop 8 d-v-I-p unfold gradually 
circumstance 9 c-c-m-t-e neculiar c-c-m-t-e 
issue 10 i-s-e come out 


The purpese of this paper is to provide inter- 
ested superintendents, principals, and teachers 
with material and detailed instructions for the 
class use of Getchell Spelling. 

Duplicate the required number of copies (one 
tor each pupil) upon both sides of large sheets 
(fifty words or five lessons on each side). The 
words are from R S T and U of the Ayres 
Scale and may be used in any grade above the 
fourth, but are best adapted to the sixth or 
seventh. Prepare study cards. These should 
have a strip cut from the upper right hand edge 
leaving a projection long enough to conceal 
the word to be studied while disclosing its 
skeleton and definition. Detailed directions 19 
Article 4, Journal of October 18, 
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When each pupil has been provided with a 
word list as above and a study card you are 
ready for the work of the first day. 

FIRST DAY. 


1. Read the words in Lesson 1 (column 1) 
aloud to the class and call on one or two pupils 
to do the same. 

2. Instruct the class to fold the sheets neatly 
lengthwise between the word list (column 1) 
and the accompanying numbers. Now have 
them place the sheets flat upon their desks with 
the words to be spelled folded under out of 
sight. They will then have before them the 
skeletons and definitions only. 

3. Call for volunteers to guess the ten 
hidden words in Lesson 1, one word at a time. 
They are now ready for independent study. 

4. Show them how to study. (See Article 4, 
Journal of October 18.) They should hold their 
study cards in their left hands and pencils in 
their right, with practice paper ready for use. 
They should be instructed to:— 

(a) Cover the word to be spelled while 
exposing the skeleton and definition 
(or use). 


(b) Pronounce the suggested word to 
themselves. 
(c) Spell it orally. 


(d) 
(e) 


Write it if in any doubt. 
Uncover the word by sliding the card 
down one space and examine the 
nature of their mistakes, if any. 
5. Impress upon the pupils that :— 

(a) They must study as directed. 

(b) They will be called upon to write the 


lesson later with the words folded 
under. 

(c) Only 100 per cent. papers will then be 
accepted. 


6. When most (or all) of the pupils say they 
have mastered Lesson 1. give out paper and 
direct them to fold their study sheets to hide 
the words to be spelled. No pupil should begin 
to write until all are ready. 

7. Close the test promptly in two or three 
minutes and have the papers exchanged for 
correction, Give instructions to mark one 
error only, leaving each pupil to find any other 
errors for himself. 

8. Have the 100 per cent. papers with the 
name of the corrector at the bottom collected 
and brought to the teacher’s desk. The papers 
with misspellings are to be returned to the 
writer, 

9. This ends the first day’s work. The 
teacher should begin a record of the work in a 
hlank book or on a sheet of paper or cardboard 
as follows :—- 


Lesson 1; 1 & 2; 12& 3; 2,3 & 4; etc. 
Pupil A 10/19 
ag B 
3 Cc 10/19 
* D 10/19 
E 
F 


This means that on October 19, pupils A, C 
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and D wrote Lesson 1 correctly. Pupils B and 
E received no credit. 

The work of this first day cannot be ex- 
pected to run smoothly. Both teacher and 
pupil are dealing with something new and 
misunderstandings will occur. About the third 
day everything will begin to move like clock- 
work and you will be fully rewarded for your 
trouble. 

SECOND DAY. 

The pupils now understand how to study 
and most of the first day’s work may be 
cmitted. Begin study at once. Inform the 
pupils that :—— 

1. Those who passed 100 per cent. on Lesson 
1 are to have both Lessons 1 and 2 this time. 

2. Those who failed on Lesson 1 will have 
that only, 

To avoid misunderstanding it would be well 
to read either the list of those who received 
credit for Lesson 1 on the first day, or the 
list of those who failed. 

When study time is over have the pupils fold 
their papers under and prepare to write the 
test. When you give out paper instruct them 
that they should be careful to:— 

1. Write at the top “Lesson 1,” or “ Lessons 
1 and 2,” as the case may be. 

2. Number their words as they write. Have 
the papers exchanged for correction and the 
100 per cent. papers brought to the desk as on 
the nrst day. The teacher’s record will now 
vegin to look like this :— 


Lessons 1 1&2 12&3 23&4& 
Pupil A 10/19 10/20 

ms B 10/20 

= c 10/19 10/20 

is D 10/19 

3 E 10/20 

“ F 


This means that pupils A and C continued 
their 100 per cent. performance while pupil D 
slipped up. B and E conquered Lesson 1 after 
having failed the first day. 

THIRD DAY. 

The work should now begin to run smoothly. 
You have three groups of pupils before you. 

1. Those who have niastered Lessons 1 and 2 
and today are to write 1, 2 and 3. 

2. ‘Those who have mastered Lesson 1 
are today to write 1 and 2. 

3. Perhaps one or two poor spellers or absen- 
tees who have not yet mastered Lesson 1 and 
are to do that. 

You will need to watch your class carefully 
to determine the necessary allotment of time. 
This will of course vary with classes but will 
be about as follows :— 

1. Study — 10 minutes. 


2. Test — 5 minutes. 


and 


3. Correction — 3 minutes, 
Your record will now read like this :— 


Lessons 1 1&2 12&3 ’ 
Pupil A 10/19 10/20 

3 B 10/20 10/21 

% C 10/19 10/20 10/21 

? D 10/19 10/21 

“ E _ 10/20 . 

“ F 10/21 
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FOURTH DAY. 

No further detailed instructions are now 
necessary. Pupils who have written 100 per 
cent. papers each of the first three days may 
now drep Lesson 1. Their work for today will 
be 2, 3 and 4. They have written Lesson 1 
correctly on three successive days and may be 
presumed to have mastered it for the present. 

All your pupils will soon be writing three 
lessons each day, one in advance and two in 
review and the work will be in full swing. A 
few general observations and _ suggestions 
might now be in order. 

1. Never pay any attention to a pupil who 
says he does not recognize the word to be 
spelled; there is in this case a presumption 
which practically amounts to a certainty that 
he has not studied as directed. 


2. Do not permit lingering over papers. 


Work should be quick and snappy. 

3. It would be well to let pupils have access 
to the records. Leave the record open on the 
desk from time to time so they can look it over 
as they pass by before or after school. It has 
often been noted that many pupils are greatly 
encouraged by visible signs of progress. 

4. If one or two pupils get badly behind it 
might be well to provide them added oppor- 
tunity after school to catch up. This will 
involve little efiort on the part of the teacher, 
who will only need to assure herself that the 
pupil is doing his work fairly and look his 
paper over when it is finished. 

SUCCEEDING DAYS. 

The work will continue as above. Each 

pupil will write as a test thirty words each 
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day, ten in advance and twenty in review. If 
he makes an error he must repeat. In practice 
it will be found that after the first few days 
the errors will be very few. Most pupils will 
write a lesson a day without error and the 
actual amount of repetition will be very 
smali, 

When the most advanced pupils have com- 
pleted Lesson 10 they may either be excused 
until the rest have finished or better still may 
repeat. Of course, it must not be overlooked 
that a logical application of the Getchell method 
would do neither of these things; it would 
instead furnish additional material for these 
capable pupils and thus they would lose no 
time. 

When the last pupiis have completed Lesson 
10 the teacher shculd dictate the entire list to 
the class to convince herself that the work 
nas really been thoroughly done. She will find 
that the marks will be very high, probably 
higher than would be the case with any other 
method in the same length of time. 

The next issue will contain a second pro- 
cedure which will commend itself to those who 
would like to see some oral dictation in con- 
nection with the method and which eliminates 
the need of any pupil spending time upon words 
which he already knows. The same list of 
werds will be used. 

The ninth article, which will appear in the 
issue of November 22, will be devoted to 
answering questions. Address communica- 
tions to the writer, Oakland avenue, Needham, 
Mass. They should reach him at least two 
weeks before the date of issue. 





CHARACTER 


Build it well and build it straight, 
Strong enough to buffet fate, 
Staunch enough to bear the blow 
Life compels us all to know; 
Have it rugged, have it clear, 


Nowhere false and 


nowhere mean, 


Whatsoever be your post 

Make your character your boast. 
Suild your character to be 

Fit for every eye to see; 

Never let some secret sin 

Or some shameful thing creep in; 
He gives power to his foe, 

Who must hide what he may know. 
But who keeps his record true 
Has no foe who may pursue. 

Spite of loss or spite of gain, 

Let your character remain 

Free from blemish, free from guile; 
Let it sing and dance and smile; 
Keep it cheerful, keep it kind, 

Big of heart and broad of mind; 
Then, whatever may befall, 

You may triumph over all. 





—National Tribune. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


FRANK L, HOPKINS, educational editor of 
the New York World, is doing exceedingly 
work. It is surprising that he can 
accumulate so many vital facts about all sorts 
of school conditions cach day. It is really 
wonderful that the daily papers of New York 
City are spending so much money and giving 
so much space to education. Much of this 
seems to be due to the fact that the New York 
Globe, which magnified the school life of the 
city beyond precedent, was suddenly sold, and 
Thomas W. Metcalfe was: not retained. Since 
then several New York daily papers have had 
daily school pages. 


1 
gooG 


E. G. DOUDNA, Madison, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Association, is 
giving the Association both an inspirational 
and a rational leadership which promises much 
to education in the state. Without venturing 
to locate blame it is sate to say that Wisconsin 
has been in a bad way educationally for some 
time, and it seemed to be getting worse and 
worse all the time. There is every indication that 
a new day has dawned, and much credit for the 
new day is due the State Association with F. 
S. Dyer, principal of the Whitewater State Nor- 
mal School, as president, and Secretary Doudna, 
who is on the job 365 days in the year. It is 
valueless to ask whether or not justice or in- 
justice has been done this one or that one; 
the schools and children of Wisconsin are of 
infinitely greater importance than any man or 
any ten men, 

School people are strangely liable to place the 
fortune of a man or of a group of men above 
that of a million children. 


FRANCIS R. MAXFIELD, state director of 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Special Education, 
makes a plea for the institution of at least 
ten special schools in every community. Only 
in this way can an equal opportunity be 
afforded every citizen of the state. Dr. Max- 
field emphasizes the educational injustice of 
sending all children to the same sort of class 
regardless whether they can profit by its work. 
Teachers who have to teach all grades of men- 
tality in the same class cannot teach the 
brighter children etfectively. There is a large 
proportion of failures each term, and children 
have to be taught the same thing year after 
year. This is a great economic waste, so that 
special schools more than pay for themselves 
in the economies they effect. In order to 
prove his contention Dr. Maxfield has con- 
ducted a clinic in the psychological laboratory 
of Lehigh University, Pennsylvania, with a 
large number of backward pupils from the 
public schools. One boy, Arthur, is thirteen 
years old but only in the third grade. A men- 





tal test showed that he had the mind of a 

six-year-old child. Another subject, James, is 

eleven years and six months of age, but has 

the mind of a seven-year-old. Neither the 

parochial nor the public schools can make suita- 

ble provisions for him. The Lehigh Univer- ” 
sity Sunumer School in Psychology helps pub- 

lic school teachers to meet the individual needs 

of exceptional children. 


FRANK BOBBITT, School 
Chicago University, has won 


of Education, 
place in the 


front rank in the study of Administrative 
Supervision. By general consent he has no 
superior. He has limitless knowledge of con- 


ditions and experience, and his judgment is 
never swayed by prejudice, or personal or local 
situations. 


EDGAR DUBS SHIMER, associate superin- 
tendent, New York City, since 1920, retires 
after forty-eight years in the public school 
system of the city. Dr. Shimer has been a 
prominent factor in professionalizing the class- 
room work of the city. 

Dr. Shimer took his first teaching job in 1875 
in Public School No. 42, Manhattan. He taught 
in several other schools and eventually became 
principal of Public School No. 20. In 1896 he 
Was made district superintendent of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. Three years ago he was chosen 
associate superintendent, filling the place of 
Dr. John L. Tildsley. 

In connection with his teaching Dr. Shimer 
carried on his work in psychology and peda- 
gogy. He was a lecturer in the College of 
the City of New York in 1886, and became 
adjunct professor of pedagogy in 1891. Later 
he was made professor of psychology in New 
York University. 

HENRY C. MORRISON, School of Education, 
Chicago University, is an exceptionally clear 
thinker and forceful in the presentation of 
vital factors in educational functioning, but he 
has not heen adequately credited with the 
progressive work done by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in*New Hampshire in the 
many years he was state superintendent. We 
are continually coming across his track in early 
administrative reform. He was so far ahead 
of the times that there were forces in the 
state that vowed eternal vengeance, not openly, 
but bccause he had demonstrated that the 
State Department of Education could function 
to civic reform. His transference of his field 


of action from New England to the Middle 
West, and from state administration to univer- 
sity professionalizing of teaching has put a 
dimmer on Mr. Morrison’s foresight a decade 
and more ago, but he is a vital force in his 
present broad field. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


Conducted by Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C.; Modern Language Editor, Journal of Education. 


In the freshman class of 1920 at the University of 
Michigan, 156 of the 1,600 students were required to leave 
the university at the end of the first semester because oi 
deficiencies in studies. Dr. Canfield, head of the depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at the University, made a 
study of the high-school preparation of all the 1,600 stu- 
dents. The general conclusions from his findings are 
“that the study of foreign languages affords a training 
that contributes directly and practically toward success in 
college work. While one in four without such training 
succeeded in freshman year, of those who had from two 
to four years of training in foreign language study three 
out of four met success in college work.” 

—_@—— 

No teacher who has a proper respect for his professioa 
wili be unwilling to affiliate himself with the recognized 
organizations of his craft, be they local or national. Cor- 
responding to the National Education Association, to 
which all teachers should belong, modern language teach- 
ers have the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, which publishes a splendid monthly journal, “The 
Modern Language Journal,” throughout the school year. 
The Journal may be obtained in combination with member- 
ship in one of the regional associations, of which the fol- 
lowing is a partial list: (In each case the name of the 
secretary-treasurer is given after the name of the associa- 
tion.) 

Central West and South: C. H. Handschin, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O. 

Middle States and Maryland: H. G. Doyle, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

New England: Marjorie C. Henry, High School, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Southern California: Nanette Aiken, Lafayette Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dues in most cases are low, usually two dollars a year, 
which includes subscription to the Modern Language 
Journal. There are also a fairly large number of State 
associations. Those who do not fall within the regional 
divisions given above may correspond directly with the 
business manager of the Journal, Arthur G. Host, Troy 
High School, Troy, N. Y. 


ee ee 


Teachers of Spanish are particularly fortunate in having 
the opportunity to become members of a national associa- 
tion in their own field with local chapters in many educa- 
tional centres of the country. This is The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, which publishes six 
times a year the attractive and useful organ, “Hispania.” 
Membership costs two dollars a year, which includes sub- 
scription to “Hispania,” and the secretary-treasurer is Pro- 
fessor Alfred Coester, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford, Calif. Local chapters have been established, 
among others, at New York City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Washington, D. C., Las Vegas, Albuquerque, 
Topeka, Salt Lake City, Chicago, Austin, Columbus, O., 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Denver, and El Paso. 


——o——— 


The University of Strasbourg has conferred the degree 
of “doctor honoris causa” upon a number of the out- 
standing physicians of the world, including Dts. Simon 
Flexner and Jacques Loeb of the Rockefeller Institute, Dr. 
William H. Welch of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. 
Santiago Ramén y Cajal of the University of Madrid, Dr. 
Jules Bordet, of the University of Brussels, and Dr. 
Edoardo Perroncito, of the University of Turin. 





The British Journal of Education for June, 1923, con- 
tains an interesting communication on modern language 
teaching. The writer starts by quoting another writer in 
the London Times, who declares that “Judged by the re- 
sults as we see them at Oxford, the average public school- 
boy is, as far as languages are concerned, learning little 
or nothing at all,” then quotes from the report of the 
examiners of the University of London, the chief inspec- 
tor of which, he says, is one of the leaders in the “direct 
method” movement in the country, and goes on as fol- 
lows :— 

“Put shortly, the position seems to be that the new 
method has failed as badly as did the old—the percentage 
of boys and girls who can write decently correct French 
is no greater than it was in the days of Ollendorff. Pro- 


nunciation perhaps has improved, but nothing else is better: 


than in the reign of Victoria.... Are we setting our 
children an impossible task in requiring that they shall 
learn to speak and write French correctly in four or five 
hours a week? It looks to me very much like it. Every- 
one knows that no adult would undertake such an enter- 
prise if he possibly could avoid it; he would rather give 
twenty hours a week for six months or a year. Perhaps 
salvation may lie in that direction. Or is it that teachers 
do not yet realize the need for rigid, ruthless, and merci- 
less drill in language learning? I note that even Mr. Rich- 
ards (author of an article on the Direct Method in the 
May number of the same journal) seems to shrink from 
‘mere grammar grind and treadmill exercises,’ and wants 
everything to be ‘real and interesting from the first.’ Lan- 
guages can not be learnt on such terms; there must be a 
vast deal that is very dull, and the new method is in some 
respects duller than the old, because it pushes translation, 
in which learners usually find pleasure, into the back- 
ground.” 


——o—— 


The Instituto de las Espafias, organized under the joint 
auspices of the Institute of International Education, the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, and the 
Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, with headquarters at 
522 Fifth avenue, New York City, continues its publishing 
activities with a number of interesting new books. Its list 
now includes “La Ensefianza de Lenguas Modernas en los 
Estados Unidos” (Wilkins) ; “Desolaci6n: Poemas, by the 
famous Chilean poetess, Gabriela Mistral; “The Romantic 
Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez” (Adams); “Martin Fierro, 
An Epic of the Argentine” (Holmes); “Del Camino: 
Poesias,” by Julio Mercado; “Nuestro futuro diputado,” a 
three-act farce (Wofsky); and “The Supernatural in 
Early Spanish” (Callcott). The Instituto also publishes a 
number of useful and interesting pamphlets: “Suggestion 
for Spanish Clubs,” “Lo que se puede aprender en Espaifia” 
(Ortega), “Cervantes, Cartila escolar,” etc. The Instituto 
is organizing branches in various centres. 


—Oo——— 


Outstanding new French grammars and basic textbooks 
are: “The New Fraser and Squair French Grammar” 
(Heath); Bovée’s “Premiére Année de _ Frangais” 
(Ginn); new phonetic editions of Méras’s “Le Premier 
Livre” and “Le Second Livre” (American Book) ; Clark’s 
“French Course for Amenicans” (World Book); Morri- 
son and Gauthier’s “A French Grammar” (American 
Book) ; Aldrich, Foster and Roulé’s “Elementary French” 
(Ginn) ; Wilkins’s “First French Book” (Holt); Fouge 
ray’s “The Mastery of French,” Books One and Two 
(Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.); Greenberg’s 
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“First French Book” (Merrill); MHill’s “Essentials of 
Practical French” (Cornhill Publishing Co., Boston) ; and 
Mansion’s “French Reference Grammar” (Heath). 


—_—o——_ 


Recent new Spanish grammars and basic textbooks are: 
Chaytor’s “First Spanish Book” (London: Arnold) ; 
MacDonald’s “Practical Spanish Grammar” (Pitman) ; 
Iturralde’s “Spanish for English-speaking People” (13 
Astor Place, New York City); Wilkins’s “Spanish Refer- 
ence Grammar” (Holt); Espinosa and Allen’s “Elementary 
Spanish Grammar” (American Book); Hills and Ford’s 
“First Spanish Course” (Heath). 


—o—— 


Schelling’s “Foreign Influence in Elizabethan Plays” 
(Harpers) and Thomas’s “Shakespeare and Spain” (Ox- 
ford) are recent publications of great interest to students 
of comparative literature. Interesting older works of a 
similar sort are Hume’s “Spanish Influence on English 
Literature” (London: Nash) and Underhill’s “Spanish In- 
fluence in the England of the Tudors” (Macmillan). 


—-9—— 


A courageous experiment in the teaching of French is 
represented by the “First Phonetic French Course” of 
Professors Churchman of Clark University and Hacker vf 
Ohio State University, published by D. C. Heath and 
Company. It is the first purely phonetic introductory 
French book that we have seen. 


ee 


The World Book Company has published an interesting 
book for young pupils, “Children’s French,” by Professer 
Anna Woods Ballard of Teachers College and Mlle. Hen- 
riette Soltoft of the Brearley School. Individual sets of 
picture cards are provided to accompany the textbook. 


—— —(}—— 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director-general of the Pan-American 
Union, in a speech at the Institute of Politics, Williams- 
town, Mass., declared that Europe knows Latin America 
better than we do, and that Latin America fears aggressior 
from the United States more than it does from Europe. 
He warned us that we must have closer relations, “educa- 
tional and cultural, rather than commercial,” if we are to 
hold the friendship of our southern’ neighbors. Dr. 
Zeballos, the famous Argentinian jurist and 
confirmed what Dr. Rowe said. 


statesman, 


=O 


A centre of Italian culture, the Istituto di Coltura Ita!- 
jana negli Stati Uniti, has been established at Columbia 
University, under the presidency of Professor John L. 
Gerig, executive officer of the department of Romance 
Languages in Columbia University. The Institute of In- 
ternational Education, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director, 
and a number of Italian societies are co-operating in the 
work. The objects of the /stituto are to encourage exhibi- 
tions of Italian art and culture, commerce, etc., to arrange 
annually lectures on Italian and American culture, tw 
promote the study of English in Italy and of 
America, to encourage the exchange of professors and 
students between the two countries, and to hold annual 
Dante Day exercises. 


talian in 


—t -__—— 


Vicente Blasco Ibafez, the eminent Spanish novelist 


whose “Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” and “Blood 


and Sand” have had such remarkable success in Americ: 
both as novels and as films, is about to start on a trip 
around the world during which he will again visit America. 
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The latest of his novels to appear is “The Temptress” (La 
tierra de todos), published by E. P. Dutton and Company. 


—_o——_ 


The Century Company has just published an “Elemen- 
tary French Grammar,” by Kenneth McKenzie and Arthur 
Hamilton. Dr. McKenzie is professor and head of the 
department of Romance Languages in the University oi 
Illinois and Dr. Hamilton is assistant professor of 
Romance Languages in the same institution. 


—_—_vUo-"— 


The Modern Language Association of America will 
hold its annual meeting in conjunction with the Central 
Division of the Association, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
December 27, 28, 29. The association will meet under the 
auspices of the University of Michigan. 


—_o——- 


The Washington Daily News recently published the fol- 
lowing editorial :— 

School children should be taught but one language, and 
that English, says Captain Julius I. Peyser, president of 
the District of Columbia Public School Association. That 
is the way to keep the nation unified and red-blooded, tl:e 
explained. 

All right. But let’s be consistent about it. Let’s cut 
out all culture and progress as unpatriotic because most of 
it is the result of research in all languages. 

Let’s burn Marconi as a black wizard and tear down the 
towers of Arlington and Eiffel, which talk to each other 
across the Atlantic every day. 

Let’s yank the family Bible out of the house and feed it 
to the furnace, since some unpatriotic soul must have 
studied more than one language that it should have found 
its way to our country. 

Let’s close our great seaports, since they exist solely as 
a means to foreign intercourse and annually put billions 
of tainted dollars in circulation. Tainted they must be. 
since they are the result of an army of boys learning for- 
eign languages, going abroad and earning big money in 
foreign trade. 

Coming from some of our congressmen or senators, 
Captain Peyser’s remarks would not have surprised; but 
from the educational centres of the nation’s capital they 
baffle understanding. 

Don’t take it too seriously, girls and boys. Go _ right 
ahead. Learn all the languages you can and as early a3 
you can. The more you know the more money you wil! 
make and the better citizens you will be. 

Culture has never lessened patriotism and never will. 
Patriotism is of the mind or soul, not of the blood. A 
Hottentot has plenty of red blood. And he grunts only in 
one language. But loyalty to flag or country never en- 
tered his uncultured head. 

Provincialism, bigotry and intolerance are the fruit of 
too little, not too broad a knowledge. Each new language 
you master is another magic carpet to waft you to ever 
new scenes. 

And the time to learn languages is while you are young. 
Tell your father about it and have him tell the school 
board. If you don’t learn foreign languages before you 
get grown, you never will know them perfectly. 

Most modern language teachers will agree with the re- 
marks of the editorial writer, but always with the proviso 
that /nstruction in foreign languages is always to be 
subordinate to and supplementary to the teaching of Eng- 
lish and that the instruction shall be mainly by American 
teachers. Neither France nor Germany permits the em- 

ployment of foreigners as teachers in institutions under 
public control except for limited periods and in minor 
capacities, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably impertant and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M, ANDERSON 


EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


That Massachusetts is more than holding her 
own in the educational world is shown by the 
annual report of the Department of Education 
published recently. | Commissioner Payson 
Smith classifies his report under the heads of 
elementary, secondary and normal schools; 
vocational education; rehabilitation; vocational 
teacher-training; university extension; immi- 
gration and Americanization; education of the 
blind; public libraries; teachers’ retirement 
board; Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Massachusetts Nautical School; the three tex- 
tile schools, and statistics. Any one of these 
sections is worthy a special review so thoroughly 
has the commissioner “ gotten over” his opti- 
mism and enthusiasm to the teachers and 
students of the state. 


—— or 
BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
1923 


The Federal Government is the great school- 
master of the country and the bulletins issued 
by the Bureav of Education constitute an 
zlmost inexhaustible source of educational 
material. Several especially notable ones have 
been issued this year. 

“ Diagnosis and Treatment of Young School 
Failures” is an acccunt of a careful study of 
first and second grade repeaters in the schools 
of Cincinnati, by Helen T. Wooley and Eliza- 
beth Ferris. These cases included children who 
were above the defective class but who from 
various causes could not keep up to grade. 
The group included neglected children, high 
grade defectives, children with special defects 
and psychopathic children. The methods of 
teaching and the results in each case are care- 
fully described. It is interesting to rote that 
the intelligence quotient in nearly every casz 
rose while the child was in the observa- 
tion class and fell after he left it. This was 
accounted for by the stimulating atmosphere 
of the class and the influence of the teacher. 
The bulletin is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of “Opportunity Classes.” 

A bulletin of quite a different kind is “ The 
Manual Training School of Weshington Uni- 
versity,” being the history of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School. The theme of the 
report is to present historically the rise of the 
co-caliled Russian system of manual training, 
which endeavered to teach the handicrafts after 
the fashion of contemporary education, As; 
Professor Woodward, to whose enthusiasm the 
school owes its existetice, put it years ago, its 
object is “to put the whole boy to school,” 


CHILDREN IN WEST VIRGINIA COAL MINING 
COMMUNITIES (Children’s Bureau) 


Nettie P. McGill has made an exhaustive 
study of the welfare of the children of the 
miners for the Children’s Bureau. She. dis- 
cusses the homes of the children, their school 
life, child-workers, medical care and health, 
social life and recreation, and industrial con- 
ditions. 

The study included eleven representative 
mining villages. In all, 645 families, with 
1965 children, were interviewed. Unlike the 
anthracite and older bituminous fields, the West 
Virginia coal mines are operated by natives, 
either white or colored. The population, unlike 
that of the anthracite district, is a floating one; 
only one-fourth of the chief breadwinners had 
been living in the same community for at least 
five years. 

Little or no community life exists in the 
smaller settlements; only one of the camps 
had a church with a regular pastor; and in only 
one community was there a Sunday School, 
which was held at irregular intervals. Four 
camps had baseball fields, but little or no 
recognition of the play needs of children was 
indicated. 

Even in families in which the income was 
contributed to by one or more wage-earners in 
addition to the head of the household, 65 per 
cent. of the families who reported earnings 
were in receipt of less than $1,850 a year and 
30 per cent. had incomes totaling less than 
$1,250. 

Of the 540 families reporting on savings, 29 
ner cent. reported that they had saved nothing 
during the year. The ability te save shown 
by the families was closely related to the 
amount of the income and the size of the 
family. 

—— Qe 
ATHLETIC BADGE TEST FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Bureau of Education) 


Physical education is a vital and integral 
part of the educational field. It must, there- 
fore, measure up to and meet the standards and 
requirements set for the other courses in the 
curriculum. Definite tests are required in the 
physical education program to show growth, 
development and progress. 

With this thought in mind the Athletic 
Badge tests for boys and girls have been pre- 
pared by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, These tests have been in 
effect for a number of years and have been 
widely used. A recent revision of both tests 
hy committees of experts has greatly in- 
creased their usefulness. 

The events include climbing, jumping, run- 
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ning and throwing tests for boys, and balancing, 
running and throwing tests and games for 
girls. 

Artistic badges have been adopted for the 
three classes of tests given and an engraved 
certificate has alsc been provided for each of 
the three tests. 

Requests for athletic badge test pamphlets 
and certification blanks-should be sent to the 
Playground and -Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth-ayenue,-New. York City. 


a 
SHORT WINTER COURSES AT NORTH ADAMS 
NORMAL SCHOOL (Massachusetts) 


Each year the North Adams Norrial School 
provides a short winter course for the benefit 
of untrained teachers who ate working 'in the 
rurai districts of Western Massachusetts. 
These teachers come to the normal school dur- 
ing their winter vacation. The work consists 
of special lessons, given by the teacher who 
nas charge of the correspondence work, to- 
gether with visits to the training schools and 
regular classrocm work. Special arrangements 
are made for the teaching of typical lessons in 
the sural training schools. During the last 
vear twelve wititer vacation students were 
enrolled. The majority of those who come in 
the winter attend the summer session also. In 
previous years many winter students enrolled 
for the regular normal school work. 

——o—— 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE (United Labor Press Associa- 
tion) 

This little paper fairly sparkles with bright 
suggestions for personal help and industrial 
betterment. 

When we cease to talk about “Capital and 
Labor” and begin to talk about “ Industry,” 
then both employer and employee are talking 
shout the same thing—that on which they 
equally depend for their living. All that either 
employer or employee gets in this world he 
must get from the. job, and co-operation in 
getting the job done the best way is the 
secret of business success. 

The loyal worker is the one who is heart 


and soul with the organization, because he - 


knows that his welfare is bound up in the 
success of his fellows. 
* * * * * 

There is no over production of initiative. Ii 

you are down and stay down it is your fault. 
* * * * * 

A few days in Russia just now would cure 
any American.of Communist and Red Inter- 
national ideas for the rest of his life. 

outenijpnae 
THE YOUNG CITIZENS’ LEAGUE (South Dakota) 

Many of the schools of South Dakota are 
organized into Young Citizens’ Leagues. The 
September number of the Better Rural School 
Bulletin, the organ of the State Department of 
Education, is devoted to a description of the 
League and its purpose. 
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The training which the League mectings 
give the children teaches them how to conduct 
business meetings, how to grasp more easily 
the study of civics, history and geograrhy, and, 
as Miss Georgia Goulette, teacher of the Gold 
Star School of Brown County, says, “ transfers 
the centre of gravity of the school from the 
teacher to the children by teaching them to 
assume ‘responsibility; trains the child through 
actual practice in the organization and govern-. 
ment of his world, by his worid, and for his 
world; teaches him to do, to earn, te save and 
to give; and, lastly, it teaches the child to give 
service, to direct service and to accept service. 

The last objective is especially apprepriate for 
“The Gold Star School,” as it was named for 
the first soldier from Brown County to die in 
the service of his country in the World War. 


—“)———— 
JURY OF PEACE AWARD ANNOUNCED 


The seven judges who will award the 
$100.000 offered by Edward W. Bok for a 
“practicable plan whereby the United States 
may co-operate with other nations toward the 
prevention of war” have been announced. 

They are Colonel Edward M. House, General 
James Guthrie Harbord, president of the Radio 
Company of America, Chief of Staff of the 
A. E. F. in France in 1917-1918-1919; President 
Elien Fitz Pendieton of Wellesley College; 
Elihu Root, expert in international law; Wil- 
liam Allen White, the novelist and representa- 
tive of the American Red Cross in France in 
1917: Brand Whitlock, former ambassador to 
Beigium, and Roscoe Pound, dean of the Har- 
vard Law Schcoi, 

This jury is expected to reach its decision by 
January first. This gives it six weeks for its 
work, since all plans must be in by November 
15. The committee wishes to submit the win- 
ning plan to the American people in January 
for a nation-wide vote. It is expected that 
the plan will be presented to the Senate by 
February 1. 


—9——— 


THE SIXTY-SECOND SENATE, A _ CRITICISM 
(Metron, University of Padova, Italy) 


It is interesting and often enlightening to 
“see ourselves as others see us,” and this 
friendly analysis of our national governing 
body is especially pertinent. The senators are 
numbered, but a carefu] analysis is given of the 
bills introduced, the speeches made, the meas- 
ures favored, the percentage of attendance, etc., 
together with tables showing the lives of the 
senators previous to entering Congress, a 
comparison cf Republicans and Democrats; and 
a classification showing the reaction of men 
of different lines of business to quorum and 
vea and nay calls. The analysis shows that 
professional men average much higher. thaa 
business men in their frequency of remarks on 
the door. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 
FLORA G. ORR 

If you give the Indian boy an education, does he return 
to the reservation to go right back to “blanket life”? 

“No,” says the bureau of Indian affairs, “he goes back 
and becomes a leader and civilizer of his people.” 

The kind of an education which the Indian children 
should have will be one of the questions put up to Com- 
missioner Burke’s “committee of 100” when they -meet in 
November. 

This committee includes: George Ade, Edward Bok, 
‘Samuel. Blythe, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Governor Pinchot, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Bruno Lessing, George Horace 
Lorimer, William J. Bryan, William Randolph Hearst, 
General Pershing, Frank A. Munsey, Princess Cantacuzene 
and many other well known persons. 

GET PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

At present Indian children are receiving a practical and 
vocational education in the government and missioa 
schools. In addition to reading, writing and arithmetic, 
they are taught agriculture and the trades for the boys’ 
education, while the girls have courses in sewing, cooking, 
nursing and housekeeping. 

The secretary of the interior must give his consent for 
any Indian owning considerable wealth, to withdraw it 
from a savings bank account. Individual Indians today 
have about $35,000,000 in banks. 

Jackson Barnett, Muskogee, Okla., is the richest Indian. 
His income is $60,000 annually. His money comes from oil 
royalties. With the approval of Secretary Work, he gave 
$550,000 in Liberty bonds to the Bacone College and the 
Murrow Indian Orphans’ Home at Bacone, Okla. They 
pay him about four per cent. interest on it every year. 

His wife was also given $550,000 in Liberty bonds not 
long ago, with the approval of the secretary of the interior. 
She put $200,000 of this in the Riggs National Bank oi 
Washington, D. C., under an agreement that her husband 
was to receive from it a yearly income of $7,500. 

—_o——_- 
EXODONTISTS. 

Do you know who “Exodontists” are? They held a 
four-day session in Cleveland in early September. The 
membership is limited to 100. They are specialists in 
“Oral” surgery. What is “Oral” surgery? It is “Mouth” 
surgery. That is the use of “radiography” in dealing with 
the teeth. 

—_—o— 
AMERICANIZE AMERICA. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 

The Chicago Association of Commerce has completed a 
census of the city which reveals that only twenty-eight per 
cent. of our population is American born of American 
born parents. Less than twenty-five per cent. of our white 
population enjoys that distinction. There is a condition 
which cannot fail to impress the entire United States 
with the necessity of continuing for many years a restric- 
tion of foreign immigration at least as close, if not closer, 
than that under which we are now operating. 

It is a perfectly natural and understandable thing for 
foreign-born parents to bring many of their national and 
racial prejudices and customs into this country and to 
continue them in their children. Some of these character- 


istics may be good. Some of them are bad, as is indicated 
by the condition into which they have ailowed these people 
to sink before coming to America. 

Probably the figures would be similar in New York and 
not very dissimilar in Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, and other cities. 





It is intelligent for us to restrict immigration for at 
least a full generation that the great mass of Americans 
shall be of American born parentage. Then, and not 
until then, will we be on the way to becoming a homogene 
ous people. 

—_——9——— 


The latest guess on Henry Ford is that he is a billion- 
aire with an income of half a million a day. 


—9———— 
DINOSAURS IN ASIA. 


Dinosaurs—the colossal reptile creatures of a prehistoric 
era—laid eggs five to six inches long. And they had nests 
like any .gentle domestic fowl of today. 

The early mammalian beasts of Asia and America were 
kin and roamed across the two continents on the land 
bridge that joined them in those remote times. 

The third Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum 
of Natural History spent five months on the Mongolian 
plains and have the largest body of the remains of pre- 
historic animals in the history of paleontology. Nine tons 
of fossils have been collected and will be shipped ‘to 
America. One of the fossil beds found in Mongolia was 
the largest known to science. For the first time explorers 
had at their disposal terrestrial deposits of enormous ex- 
tent still preserved in their pristine grandeur, thus enab- 
ling the reconstruction of much of the life in the middle 
period of the reptilian age. 

They have twenty-five fossilized dinosaur eggs which 
they found in several nests in sedementary strata among 
the skeletons of medium sized dinosaurs. 

These are the first dinosaur eggs to be revealed 19 
science. It had not been known that the dinosaur laid 
eggs. The eggs are elliptical, five to six inches in length, 
their shells now covered with a buff colored coating. Their 
age is estimated at ten million years. 

The explorers brought out seventy-two skulls and twelve 
complete skeletons of these “terrible lizards” as the two 
Greek words forming the term dinosaur describe them. 

The expedition also found numerous remains of mam- 
mals, principally of a giant rhinoceros-like beast which is 
said to prove kinship among the earliest fauna of Asia and 
America. The scientists explained that a land bridge 
joined the continents in those dim yesterdays. 

—_G= 

Fifty thousand Americans sleep in Pullman cars every 

night. 
—_—o—— 
“Maplewood,” Damariscotta, Maine. 

My dear Dr. Winship: “Thanks, .thanks and_ ever 
thanks!” At last I have the little couplet which I have 
tried to find for the last ten years, at the bottom of page 
211 of your last issue of Journal of Education. 

I have sent the first four lines of the poem—all I could 
remember—to the New York Times, the Boston Post, 
Boston Public Library and the Boston Transcript, asking 
them to assist me in finding the whole poem, and their 
various replies have been: “We cannot find it.” “We never 
have hear of it,” “It is not contained in any book of quo- 
tations we ever knew,” etc., etc., and now, thanks to the 
efficient Journal of Education, I have it. 

I prized it as a memory gem taught me by my sainted 
mother. Permit me to add, I always look for the gems 
in black-faced type which now and then appear at the bot- 
tom of various pages of the Journal—they are, every one, 
most interesting and always superior. 

Cordially yours, 
Frederick E. Chapman. 
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SOME EPIGRAMS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Never put off till tomorrow what you can do today. 

Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 

Never spend your money before you have it. 

Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap; 
it will be dear to you. 

Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and cold. 

We never repent of having eaten too little. 

Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

How mueh pain have cost us the evils which have never 
happened. 

Take things always by their smooth handle. 

When angry; count ten before you speak; if very angry, 
an hundred. 


—_o-——- 

“Golden Pheasant Cantaloupe,” Scotts Bluff county, Ne- 
braska, is claimed as the best variety ever raised in the 
United States, and they are at peak of perfection ‘in late 
summer and early autumn. 


—-@———— 
THE FLAG. 


[In Fair and Warmer.] 


No real American needs to be told to reverence and re- 
spect his flag. No real American ever fails in showing 
respect to the Stars and Stripes. 

But sometimes a real American may fail in respectful 
treatment of his flag from lack of knowledge that what he 
aloes is not respectful. There is occasion to decorate— 
Thirtieth of May, July the Fourth, Washington’s Birth- 
-day—no matter what. Mr. American Citizen gets out a 
lot of American flags and drapes his place of business or 
his house. He drapes the flags in rosettes, in festoons, in 
criss-crosses and circles. And he does it because he thinks 
the American flag the most beautiful in the world, and 
wants to honor the occasion with his flag. It doesn’t oc- 
cur to him that he is doing wrong, or that his pretty curli- 
‘cues and intertwined streamers are a desecration of his 
flag. 

It is, therefore, unfair to blackguard him as unpatriotic, 
or ridicule him for lack of taste; what is to be done is te 
educate him. He is to be taught that the flag, representing 
the heart and soul and ideals of this country, is never to 
be used as a decoration for something else. It must be 
treated as a unit in itself. It must hang free, or be 
‘stretched flat against a wall or house, never draped ‘n 
rosettes, or circles. Tell the offender he can use all the 
red, white and blue bunting he wants in any shape his 
fancy dictates; tell him he can make his rosettes and his 
drapes of anything he pleases, but that the American flaz 
is The American Flag, to be honored with the first place, 
the finest position, the utmost freedom, and never to 1 
twisted or tied or curled or draped so that it becomes a 
mere embellishment to something else. 

Nothing comes ahead of the flag! 


——— 


PANAMA CANAL. 


The total cost of the Panama Canal was $375,000,000 
including the $40,000,000 paid to France for its rights in 
the canal territory, together with extra expenses that could 
not have been allowed for, due to earth slides. The canal 
has been in operation for nine years and already it has 
justified the most optimistic hopes of its original promoters. 
It has ceased to be a liability and is paying more than 
three per cent. on the investment. An average profit 9f 
“approximately $500,000 a month is being made by the 
canal and in the first fifteen days in August more than 
$1,000,000 in tolls was received. In July the record amoust 
of $2,124,399 was taken. 
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EARN AND LEARN, 


Beginning this fall a part-time industrial course was 
started at the Central Falls, R. I., High School. Superia- 
tendent Robert K. Bennett has planned this course to 
make it possible for the young man of that city to carn 
a living, learn a trade and secure a good education all at 
the same time. The course is designed to give boys train- 
ing in such trades as the following: carpentry, cabinet 
making, bricklaying, electrical work, tool making (ma- 
chinist’s trade), moulding (foundry trade), painting and 
decorating, plumbing and steamfitting, sheet metal work, 
and trades in the textile industry. 

This part-time industrial course is a two-year course, 
one-half of the time of each year to be spent in a shop 
and one-half of the time at the school, and is to be con- 
ducted upon the alternate week plan, that is, each boy 
spends one week in school and the next week in a shop. 

While in the shops, the boys in this course will be 
treated as apprentices. They will work during the regular 
shop hours and receive pay by the hour for their work. 

While in school, the boys will receive instruction in 
English, mathematics, science, drawing, shop problems 
and history. 

After a boy has been admitted, he is assigned to a shop 
for trial period of three months, and if at the end of that 
time the shop foreman is satisfied that the boy can learn 
the trade, and the boy wishes to continue with the work 
he becomes a regular apprentice. 

A diploma from the high school will be granted to each 
boy at the completion of two years of successful work in 
school and in shop. 

The part-time industrial course offers the following op- 
portunities and benefits to a boy :— 

He is able to learn a trade and at the same time obtain 
a good technical education. 

He is given instruction in the theoretical side of his 
trade while he is learning the practical side. 

He is taught to look forward and make plans for the 
future. 

During the two years he is a member of the industrial 
course he is able to earn a very substantial sum of money. 

The benefits to a boy who receives training in the princi- 
ples of a trade while young are . 3 great. 

Employers in both Central Falls and Pawtucket have 
agreed to co-operate with the school authorities by taking 
the boys into their shops and factories, by paying foremen 
to instruct them, by suggesting some of the courses in the 
school, and by paying the boys for their work. 


a Ee 


Three states paid half the Federal tax levied on individ- 
ual incomes in 1921. New York paid 29.30 per cent. of it; 
Pennsylvania 11.76 per cent.; and Illinois 9.18 per cent. 
Together they paid 50.24 per cent. of the total, a fact 
showing how capital is concentrated in the three states 
mentioned. 


—o——_ 
CHICAGO'S SEVEN WONDERS. 


Here are the “seven wonders of Chicago”: Parks and 
boulevards, stockyards, Field museum, University of 
Chicago, municipal pier, small parks and _ playgrounds, 
Lake Michigan. 

Replying to questionnaires sent out by the editor of 
Chicago Commerce, the official publication of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, 300 citizens made the foregoing 
selection. 

The questionnaires were sent to firemen, policemen, 
stenographers, business men, educators, and statesmen. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes ov this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


LE PREMIER LIVRE. By Albert A. Méras, Ph. D., 
assistant professor of French, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and B. Méras, A. M., director of 


Stern’s School of Languages, New York. Edition 
phonétique, avec grammaire supplémentaire. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 234 pageq Price, $1.12. 

LE .SECOND LIVRE. By the same. Edition phon- 


étique, avec grammaire supplémentaire. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 254 pages. Price, $1.12. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American Book 

Company. 

“Le Premier Livre” and “Le Second Livre,” by the 
Messrs. Méras, have been since their publication some 
seven years ago among the most popular textbooks for 
students of French. This is not surprising, in view of 
the reputation of the authors as teachers of French, one 
in Teachers College, the other in Stern’s School of Lan- 
guages, and their previous successful experience 1s 
makers of textbooks. With the growth of the movement 
for the use of phonetics in the teaching of French, many 
teachers requested the addition of suitable phonetic ma- 
terial to the books, and the result is this new and en- 
larged edition of each. That the new edition is in no 
sense expected entirely to replace the old is seen in the 
fact that the original edition is to be continued in publi- 
cation. This phonetic edjtion simply meets a definite 
need of a definite sort. The heart of the books remains 
essentially the same. “Le Premier Livre,” it will be re- 
membered, is built around that deservedly popular French 
story, Hector Malot’s “Sans Famille,” while “Le Second 
Livre” in the same way uses Jules Verne’s famous “Tour 
du Monde en quatre-vingts jours” as its basis. On the 
story are based in each case the grammar, conversation, 
and composition. Each book has sixty lessons, consist- 
ing of an “étude de mots,” a passage from the story, con- 
versation, grammar, and exercises. Every tenth lesson is 
a review. Special attention is given throughout to the 
study of the verb. The material as a whole is attractive, 
teachable, and has Fregch atmosphere. 

All the above appli to the earlier edition as well as 
to the “édition phométique.”” The new edition has in 
addition (1) a complete treatment of French pronuncia- 
tion by the use of phonetics, in the first book; (2) new 
direct-method exercises, in both books; (3) a grammati- 
cal supplement, covering all the grammar given in the 
respective books; and (4) phonetic equivalents of every 
word in the French-English vocabulary of each book. 
This additional material fits the books admirably for use 
by teachers of any one of the various systems in which 
emphasis is laid upon the spoken language, while not 
making them unsuitable for use under any other system, 
no matter what. The books are attractively and sub- 
stantially gotten up, and the illustrations by Kerr Eby 
that added so much to the charm of the first edition hav2 
been retained. Both in their original form and in the 
new phonetic edition the Méras books will doubtless con- 
tinue to hold their enviable position. 


DREADS AND BESETTING FEARS. Including States 
of Anxiety. Mind and Health Series. By Tom A. 
Williams, M.B., C.M., neurologist to Freedman’s Hospi- 
tal. Cloth. 217 pages. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 

Dealing with “dreads and fears” is no joke. The rela- 
tion of education to fear is an unusual study. It is ab- 
surd to make a serious offence for a teacher to fail to 
prepare children to “pass” in grammar and not check her 





on the effect of her teaching on a child’s “dreads and 
fears.” 

For a Teachers College, School of Education, or Nor- 
mal School to grade a student-teacher on her knowledge 
of book psychology and make no inquiry as to her “dreads 
and fears,” or her experience in relieving others of their 
“dreads and fears” is so absurd as to defy characterization. 

“Dreads and Besetting Fears,’ by Dr. Tom A. Wil- 
liams, is especially valuable for class work in teacher train- 
ing and is no less valuable for teachers in service. 


a 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited 
by James M. Spinning, Rochester, N. » 2 

BURNS’S LIFE AND POEMS. Edited by Edwin L. 
Miller. 

Both in Lippincott’s Classics Series. Cloth. Published 

by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. ‘ 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson has been called the most in- 
teresting book ever written. It enables one to walk and 
talk and think with an interesting, vigorous-minded old 
philosopher; and it brings you into the famous circle of 
gifted men of whom he was the centre. You do not merely 
read about Johnson; you see him, and that not afar off, but 
sitting next you in his ill-fitting brown clothes, with his 
bluish wig half off, and his pock-marked face so shining 
with an idea that, even while he puffs and rolls his huge 
frame and wags his forefinger at you in emphasis, you 
become aware of the kind heart beneath the bluster and 
the prejudice. Boswell does not so much take you back 
to the eighteenth century as bring it up to you. He tells 
you all he knows about Johnson, until you feel that you 
know that genuine soul better than you know any of the 
great figures of your own day. 

Robert Burns is probably closer to the hearts of more 
people than Shakespeare himself. Twenty thousand per- 
sons annually make the pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon, 
but the number who go each year to Ayr exceeds this by 
ten thousand. Philosophers and critics vie in doing him 
honor. It may be said with perfect truth that no bard 
has been so splendidly or so lovingly commemorated by 
his brother bards. Byron placed him in the front rank of 
singers and Wordsworth, Roscoe, Whittier and Long- 
fellow have in verses paid him glowing tribute. 


WHAT CIVILIZATION OWES TO 
James J. Walsh. Cloth. 435 pages. 
Stratford Company. 

Every one who has any interest in the human element in 
history knows in a general way how much the world owes 
to Italy, but with all of our admiration for the Italian 
masters we had slight appreciation of what Italy had done 
specifically for civilization until we saw Italy as Dr. James 
J. Walsh has pictured her in his notable work on “What 
Civilization Owes to Italy.” 

Italy has never utilized her genius or her mastery in 
ambition to be fabulously rich or politically domineering, 
but she has lived to serve, not herself, not her age, but 
the world for all time. 

Her paintings have increased in value through the cen- 
turies and their value will be enhanced for centuries tu 
come. No other nation has challenged her supremacy and 
none is liable ever to challenge the rank of her masters. 

All this can be said of Italian sculpture and Italian 
architecture. While her musical supremacy is not recog: 
nized in the same way as in art, sculpture and architecture, 
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DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 

editor of the Journal of Education 

will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 

It was written to help them meet the new 

conditions which have arisen in the pro- 

fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 

Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 



































When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial ming no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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none fails to appreciate her great contribution to the best 
music of the world. 

In literature Italy alone has had a Dante, and in educa- 
tion, in philosophy, in scholarship, in mathematics, ‘n 
astromony, in the physical sciences, in medicine and sur- 
gery Italy has had foremost rank. 

“What Civilization Owes to Italy” may well be supple- 
mented by “What Italy Owes James J. Walsh.” 


A SPANISH REFERENCE GRAMMAR. By Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, A. M., director of Modern Languages 


in the High Schools of New York City. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. Frontispiece. 202 
pages. 

Professional zeal, common sense, and almost super- 


human industry characterize the work of Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, who finds time and energy after capably ful- 
filling his arduous duties as director of modern languages 
in the New York City High Schools (which he has 
brought within a few short years to the forefront in the 
modern language field, by the way) to serve as editor of 
the worthwhile Bulletin of High Points, to participate 
in Spanish and general modern language activities both 
locally and nationally, and to produce thoroughly reliable 
and modern textbooks in both Spanish and French. The 
list of his publications is already an imposing one, and 
he has doubtless utilized the summer vacation just past 
to write another successful textbook. The “Spanish 
Reference Grammar” here noticed is a revision and ex- 
pansion of his “Compendio de Gramatica Espafiola,” pub- 
lished by the same firm several years ago. It is a com- 
pendium, logically and analytically arranged, of Spanish 
grammar, covering all the matesial usually covered in 


a three-year high school or two-year college course. No 
exercises are given, though illustrations of rules are 
plentiful. All references to the author’s “First Spanish 
Book” and “Second Spanish Book” have been eliminated, 
the material in question having been incorporated in the 
present volume. It is thus possible to use the book with 
students of all sorts, no matter what their preparatioa. 
In addition to the treatment of pronunciation, spellinz, 
and parts of speech (considered both morphologically and 
syntactically), the author has provided a full appendix of 
verb forms and tables of cardinal and ordinal numerals, 
time, weights and measures, and the monetary systems of 
Spanish-speaking countries. A complete index is in- 
cluded, and numerous cross references add to the useful- 
ness of the book. In these days of “beginners’ books” it 
is essential that the student, even in the intermediate 
course, should have within reach at all times a reliable 
reference grammar, and Mr. Wilkins has as usual met the 
need. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Charles Gide of France. Translated by Ernest F. 
Row. Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. 

Just now it is of the utmost importance that all Ameri- 
can students of high school age should get a taste of 
French economics, and there is no way as good as to study 
Political Economy as presented by a French economist for 
French students. 

There should be supplementary texts on Economics as 
much as Supplementary Readers and Histories, and we 
have seen no such text that approaches this text of Charles 
Gide as translated by Ernest F. Row. 














LEARNING ENGLISH. A Conversation Reader and 
Language Book _for New Americans. By Annie Fisher. 
Cloth. Ihustrated: 506 - ‘pages: ~ Boston, “New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

So much attention is now given to the teaching of Eng- 
lish to non-English people in “America that books for suci 
teaching are multiplying, each improving greatly on the 
last. Miss ‘Annie Fisher, © district superintendent oi 
schools, Hartford, Connecticut, has utilized and magnified 
the wisdom of other specialists in teaching adults and has 
added many original features promotive of skill in teach- 
ing non-English men and women, especially providing an 
incentive through repeated appeals to their need of know- 
ing English for improving their condition in life by better 
buying and better selling. 


VITALIZED TEACHING. By William Carl Ruediger, 
George Washington University, Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Bdston, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisc6: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Professor Ruediger deals with a vital subject in a vital 
way. He selects a danger signal, “Yerbalism,” and deals 
with it heroically and constructively. In his second chap- 
ter he magnifies the importance of exhibiting illustratively 
the subject-matter, and in the remaining chapter he 
emphasizes what some people style “Project Methods,” but 
which he styles “Enlisting the Activity of Pupils.” 


THE MODERN READERS’ SERIES. “A Son of the 
Middle Border” by Hamlin Garland, “The Making of 
an American” by Jacob Riis, “A Certain Rich Man” 
by William Allen White, and four Kindred Books. 
Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The conception of educational service represented ~ in 
this new venture deserves high commendation. The seven 
ooks have made. their place individually and it signifies 
much to have them brought together in this attractive 
form. 

So far as we know no one of these books has had any 
such setting as it gets in this comradeship. Hamlin Gar- 
Jand’s “ A Son of the Middle Border,” edited for school 
use by E. H. Kemper McComb, Indianapolis high schoo! 
principal, illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens, gives the 
best setting we know to real life in various sections of the 
West at the close of the Civil War. 

William Allen White’s “A Certain Rich Man,” edited 
Yor school use by Mildred B. Flagg, is by far the best story 
of the great political upheaval of the first decade of the 
present century. If Kansas had done nothing more than 
to give William Allen White to America for his service 
to humanity from 1896 to 1916 it would have justified all 
its tragic experiences from 1856 to 1876. 

William Allen White is a product of Kansas and he is 
the one creation of Kansas that has made Kansas better 
in such a way as to make America better, especially in the 
two decades when nothing was needed quite so much as 
his independence, fearlessness, and poise. 

He was the one man who could ride fiercely to the very 
verge of a precipice and turn about without the slightest 
fear of going over. 

He was venturesome to the border line without ever 
jeopardizing his sanity. He wrote as fiercely as any one 
ever wrote of the evils of the day without ever once get- 
ting poison on his pen. We have seen so many good men 
who were no more hazardous than was he who could not 
stop and went headlong into an abyss from which they 
can never recover, that it is refreshing to see William 
Allen White keep his poise in it all so that the most ven- 
turesome book he has ever written can be made the corner 
stone of a great series of Modern School Readers. 
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We can think of no other writer of those perilous days 
whose masterpiece of the period could be thought of as 
at all suitable for a school book in the third decade of the 
century. 


TORYISM IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE GOV- 
ERNMENT. By J. E. Kirkpatrick, University of 
Michigan. George Wahr, publisher, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

Professor Kirkpatrick, in a small booklet, has given a 
remarkably clear and vivid picture of the evolution of col- 
lege and university government from the early days of 
Harvard, William and Mary and Yale, Princeton and Co- 
lumbia (King’s), with his thought always upon the ebb 
and flow of Toryism in the governing bodies. We have 
seen no equally complete and vivid picture of college ad- 
ministration and it is all in fewer than sixty pages of 
seventy-five words.. Its importance is wholly apart from 
its 4,500 words. Indeed its value is enhanced by the fact 
that it can be carefully read in a few minutes. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Bank of the State of Missouri.’ By John 
Cable.—“Ledre-Rollin and the Second | Repub 
By Alvin R. Calman.—‘Legislative History of America’s 
Economic Policy Toward the Philippines.” By Jose §S 
Reyes. New York: Columbia University. ‘e 

he Literary Essay in English.” By. Sister M. 
Eleanore.—“Occupations.” By Enoch Burton Gowin, 
William Alonzo Wheatley and John M. Brewer. Boston, 
a dg secrets” Be ah and Company. 

Nature Secrets.” By Mary D. Chambers.—“The Roac 
Away From Revolution.” By W< ow Wils 3oston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. eT 
meneer Een — Elementary School Buildings.” By G. D. 

ayer anc 4 cngelhardt. Ne ro 
College, Columbia Uni earelier: ~~ vem: yee 

“Jack Gregory.’ By Warren Lee Cross. Price, $1.75.— 
“Nature’s Craftsmen.” By Inez N. McFee.- Price. $1.75.— 

“Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws.” By J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden. Price, $2.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

‘Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher.” By Virgil 
E. Dickson.—‘Measurement in Higher Education.”—By 
pany. D. Wood. Yonkers, New York: World Book Com- 

“The Moral Self.’ By A. K. White and A. Macbez 
-_ —— se ng tll mae, ney Green and oe. 
a ura education.” 3y Orville Gilbert Brim. New 
— =  poramas Ccempany. ? Po ae 

a3 e Canterbury Pilgrims.’ By M. Sturt a a 
Oakden. New York: E. P. Dutton and fr gp caian 

‘Vocational Education in Farming Occupation.” By 
Theocore H. Eaton.—‘Number Projects for Beginners.” 
By Katherine L. McLaughlin and Eleanor Troxell.— 
“Social | and Industrial Studies for the Elementary 
Grades. By Jane Betsy Welling and Charlotte Wait 
— Philadelphia, Chicago: J. P. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

“Junior English, Book 1”; “Junior English, Book 2”; 
“Junior English, Book 3.” By Rose Buhlig.—“Conteurs 
Francais D'Aujourdhui.” By R. Michaud. Price, $1.08. 
New York, Chicago, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Stories of the Emerale Isle.” By Audra Soule Ww aole 
and Jeremiah Edmund Burke.—‘Our First Book.” By 
Franklin B. Dyer and Mary J. Brady. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Company. 

_“Legends of Ancient Egypt.’ By F. H. Brookshank. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“The Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt.” By Her- 
mann Hagedorn and John A. Lester. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“A First Book in Algebra.” By Howard B. Baker.— 
“Chemistry in Every@ay Life.” By Charles G. Cook. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

“A Study in Latin Prognosis.” By William Sims Allen. 
Disability in Algebra.’ By Percival Mallon 
Symonds.— ‘Mensurements of Mechanical Ability.” By 
John L. Stenquist. New York City: Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

“Intelligence Testing.” By Rudolf Pintner. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

“Introduction to Economics.” By Thames Ross Wil- 
liamson. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

“Card Text System of Cookery.” By Helen I. Borrow- 
man. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

“Sixty Units in Business English.” By Harold S. Brown. 
Price, $1.00.—‘The New Rational ‘Typewriting.” By 
Rupert P. Sorelle. Price, $1.20. New York, Chicago, 
Boston: Gregg Publishing Company. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of | 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


Dean Everett W. Lord announces 
that plans have been completed ior 
the construction of a park ior the 
benefit of students at the Boston Uni- 
versity, College of Business Admin- 
istration, between the college build- 
ing and the Rogers building at 525 
Boylston street. Entrances to the 
park will be from the basement of the 
Walker building and from Newbury 
Street. 

Superintendent H. C. Johnson, San 
Diego, California, warns the people 
that they must prepare for a new 
bond issue of $2,000,000 next year. 
Quincy, Mass. F. H. Nickerson, 
superintendent, is having almost a 
tragic experience taking care oi the 
mass of children, more than 10,000 
in a city of 50,000. The seriousness 
of the situation is largely due to mis- 
fortune with contractors and from 
an appropriation too low to attract 
bids. 

Lexington, Mass., H. H. Lowry, 
superintendent, with sixteen new 
teachers has dropped drawing, house- 
hold economics and industrial arts. 
This is very unusual anywhere in the 
United States. 
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President W. J. Davidson 
nois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, announces the eg addi- 
tions to the faculty: . Ernest E. 
Leisey of the 0 nae of Illinois, 
ten years professor of English, to be 
head ot the English department. Dr. 
H. P. Pettit of University of Lllinois, 
eight years a professor, to be head of 
the mathematics department. Dr. 
Frederick M. Thrasher of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to be~ professor of 
yd and economics. Miss Ruth 

. Hayes of the University of Michi- 
assistant professor of biology. 
Emerson Brown of North- 

University, department of 
education and_ religious education. 
Reginald M. Chase of the University 
of Chicago, to be head of the depart- 
ment of ancient languages. 


cake 
Ralph 
western 


Dr. Sadie Bay Adair, who has been 
contesting the ruling that eliminated 
her from the school board of Chicago, 
has lost her case. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, has one of the best, if not the 
best, home economics buildings in the 
country, with Professor Morey L. 
Matthews as its head. The staff of 
the department instructors includes 
the following: Mary Edith Gamble, 
assistant proiessor of institution 
management; Amy: Howe, professor 
of clothing; Edith Palmer, assistant 
professor of design; Marguerite 
Mallon, assistant professor of food 
chemistry and dietetics; Amy Bloye, 
instructor in foods; Katherine McFar- 
land, instructor in institution man- 
agement; Conradina Lommel, assis- 
tant in foods, and Marie Schrass, 
assistant in clothing. 


Everett, Mass., Fairfield Whitney, 
superintendent, is one. of the few 
cities that can accommodate every 
pupil. This is due to the completion 
of a $750,000 high school building and 
an addition of twelve rooms to the 
Centre School. 


of Illi- 


Angier B. Duke, the tobacco mil- 
lionaire who was accidentally drowned 
on Labor Day, left $250,000 to Trinity 
College, Durham, N. °C. 


Eighty Chinese young men and 
twenty Chinese young women arrived 
in Chicago on one train on September 
7, to attend various American colleges 
and universities. 

Hon. Francis G. Blair, 
intendent of education, Illinois, says: 
“The high schools) have grown 
rapidly in scope of activities, range of 
curricula and in size. There are many 
districts where but a few boys and 
girls of high school age are enrolled 
in the school. But.an examination of 
the census reveals the fact that there 
are more persons from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age out of school 
thin in school. It was for this group 
of workers that the vocational educa- 
tion act was intended. While part- 
time schools have been established in 
most of the large-cities for the work- 
ers, few rural schools have made any 
real effort to give to the farm boys 
and girls who have left school the 
kind of training which will enable 
them to do their work on the farm 
better. It is possible to offer short 
courses in agriculture in high schools 
employing agriculture teachers with 
very little additional cost for equip- 
ment or instruction. If every school 
of the 150 which now offer short 
courses would organize short unit 
courses in farm mechanics, dairying. 
crop production, or other phases of 
farming, about 3,000 young farmers 
could be taught the specific informa- 
tion more useful in their daily work. 
These young workers will come to 
the school with definite problems to 
be solved. The short course should 
be planned early in the school year. 
There is much preliminary work 
which the teachers of agriculture may 
do with profit. One-half the cost of 
instruction in such classes will be 
paid from funds available for ‘voca- 

tional education.” 
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A nation-wide survey of eyesight 
conditions in American education and 
industry has been undertaken by the 
Eye Sight Conservation ~ Council of 
America. As to industry, the aim of 
the survey is to disclose the relation 
between defective vision and the 
efficiency of the nation’s millions of 
workers. As to education, it is pur- 
posed to ascertain what steps have 
been taken by the schools to measure 
the extent of poor eyesight and to 
make effective preventive provision. 


A Labor day survey of 1923 gains 
in child labor legislation shows im- 
provement in the child labor laws of 
only eight states. Legislatures in forty- 
four states have met since the national 
child labor tax law was declared un- 
constitutional. Thirty-two of these 


states have child labor laws which do 
not measure up in every particular to 
the federal law. In only eight of these 
—Delaware, Maine, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota and Wyoming—was 
there any improvement in the age and 
hour standards of the state child labor 
law. 

Educational exhibits in the educa- 
tional building at the Missouri State 
Fair, held at Sedalia, August 18 to 25, 
were more extensive and of better 
workmanship this year than in previ- 
ous years. This year there were four 
sections, country schools and town 
schools, high schools and __ special 
schools, with 140 classes in all. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 separate entries 
were listed and judged. Charles A. 
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Lee, Missouri state superintendent of 
public schools, was director of the 
display. A. C. Moreland of Jefferson 
City, superintendent, was assisted by 
Miss Elizabeth White of Jefferson 
City. 

A special department was given to 
Lincoln University, a negro school at 
Jefferson City. The work included 
the making of shoes, wearing apparel 
for both men and women, and exhibits 
of wood work from grade pupils. 
This display was most interesting and 
was visited by thousands of fair visi- 
tors. 

For the first time in its history the 
Missouri Sunday School Association 
presented an exhibit of educational 
work, done by Sunday Schools in the 
state. Miss Harriet Edna Beard, act- 
ing general secretary of the associa- 
tion, was in charge. 


— 


“Expressive Reading” is what R. G, 
Jones, superintendent of Cleveland, has 
provided for in “The Circus Reader” 
which he has made in conjunction with 
Bertha Buffington and Theresa 
Weiner. 

James K. Pollack, Jr., of New 
Castle, Pa., becomes head of the de- 
partment of Political Science, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Valparaiso University cannot be 
purchased by the Ku Klux Klan be- 
cause of certain conditions in the 
charter and deeds of the university. 

In Ohio no new teacher could be 
employed who had not had at least one 
year of professional preparation. 

















50th Anniversary of the Typewriter 








*1873 


Model 1 Remington 


There was no such word as “Type- 
writer” until Remington made the 


first one fifty years ago. 


1923+ 
Quiet 12 Remington 


‘Remington still the last word 
in Typewriters 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER, 


25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. F. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

26: Middlesex County (Mass.), 
Tremont Temple; Ford Hall, and 
State House. A. L. Doe, secre- 
tary; Paul C. Scarborough, presi- 
dent, Newton. 

29: Franklin 
Teachers’ 
Superintendent a & 
president. 

29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J. C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics 
eiation, Des Moines. Mrs. 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, _ secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. C. 
Denney, Conway. 

17: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Boston University, School of 
Secretarial Science. W. O. Holden, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State 
Association, Albany. 

26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A. EL 
Seymour, Secretary. 

27: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Albany. 

27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John “A. 
Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educational] As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 

29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. W. P. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 

30: Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

80: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. (George W. 
McClelland, University of. Pennsyi- 
vania, Philadelphia.) 

Nov 30-Dec. 1: Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers, Frank B. Wade, Indianapolis, 
Ind, 


County (Mass.) 
Association, Greenfield. 
S McCann, 


Asso- 
Helen 


Teachers 


DECEMBER. 


1: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (Henry Grattan Doyle, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.) 

6-8: National Society for 
tional Education, Buffalo, 
26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 

sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
structors in American Colleges and 


Voca- 


Secondary Schools. Cc. F. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn, 


27-29: Associated Academie Princi- 
pals, Syracuse 

27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
Cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 

27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 

for the Advancement of Science, 

Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have in our lists October and November positions for available teachers. 


A few choice candidates for sudden vacancies. 


Registration free 


BARDEEN-UNION 


No charge to school officials" 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges ané@ pay high- 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. let 
Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. ‘ 








38TH YEAR 


est salaries. If de- 
they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
“Teaching as @® 
Business.” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools .and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogs’s Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 
If you-neeé@ a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. §, Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 

Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 


free to school officiala 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those who 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


81 CHAPEL STREET, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


wish to teach and WHO ARE 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone 










Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager 
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That Check 
from the 
T.C. U. 


will be the most welcome 
thing you ever received, 
for it always comes ata 
time of real need. 








“As welcome as the 
flowers of spring” is an 
old expression, but the 
flowers of spring never 
could be as welcome as 
a T. C. U. check on a 
“rainy day.” 


\ 


~The Best 
Little Bill-Payer 
You Ever Saw 


When you’re ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the TI. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays reg- 
ular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All ben- 
efits are doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. 
Protects during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will sup- 
ply your needs at a proportionately increased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk 
of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
now become the popular one. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. 
to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It will place you under no 
obligation whatever. 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


441 1. C. U. Building 


Lincoin, Nebraska 


testimonials. 
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(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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I am interested in knowing about your Protective | 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of | 














—_ 
Ream a 


